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Life Income Dollar Split 


Analysis of expenses for 100 life carriers shows 
how 79¢ of income dollar goes to policyholders 


oe : f) Systemfor Agency Accounts 


Bookkeeping machines are now beginning to make 


agency accounting almost completely automatic 


= Parents, Ready for College? 


Insurance is playing a bigger part now in family 
planning to meet their college education costs 


AutoMuddle:Damage Costs 


No one is happy about the size of today's auto 
claim settlements. But what can we do about it? 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





What's so different... 


about Atna Casualty’s 
claim service? 





A statement by 
WILLAS L. VERMILION 


Vice President, Claim Department 
tna Casualty and Surety Company 


“There are two ways of handling insurance claims—with a positive attitude or a negative attitude. 
Etna Casualty agents know from experience that we prefer the former. Our representatives 
work closely with our agents .. . approaching each case with a positive spirit of understanding 
and helpfulness. This spirit is well described by the expression P.S.—Personal Service. It is not 
our attitude to see how little we can pay, but rather to see that our contracted obligation is paid 
fully, fairly and as promptly as possible. Our business is keeping promises.” 


Perhaps this attitude is one reason why A:tna Casualty has so many loyal agents—and why 
Etna Casualty agents have so many loyal clients. 


Agency building is our business 


ATNA CASUALTY K&> 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions | 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLOER Mr. Gill has developed his personal life insurance 
program entirely with Northwestern Mutual in a total of | policies 


An important message for young men of ambition “A conscientious and experienced life ness opportunities. He can afford to be 

by JAMES P. GILL insurance agent can help work out a ambitious— ki ywing the basic things are 

‘Chairman and President. realistic balance between what young taken care of. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co» Latrobe, Pa. men need, and what they can afford. tie “And as he pr gresses, each new pol- 
can review their programs with them at icy he may acquire Is 2 measureny 

“Come people say a young man should least once @ year as their needs and his success. --4 permanent and positive 

think of success first and security responsibilities increase. record of his security. AS the y 

second. 1 don’t agree. 1 believe “This way. life insurance lets a man by, retirement bec 

security breeds success. That's why | concentrate on his career instead of just a some-day possibility. 

think young men should start their pro- worrying about his family’s future. It is guaranteed, his future is assure 

grams of permanent life insurance early. permits him to take advantage of busi- is security. This 1s success. 


The NORTHWE STERN MUTUAL LIFE Jnsurance Company 


wrewaukes- wiscones'® 


“BEcaus THERE |S A DIFFERENCE” 
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There is a difference / 


Your money 
grows faster at 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


~~ company has 4 particularly high 
Investment Quotient.. which means 
that you get 4 greater return for every 
dollar you invest. 

There are several reasons for this. One 
concerns Northwestern Mutual's low op 
erating cost. Home office operations 
have always been kept simple. Now, with 
the added help of modern electronic 
equipment, our employees can give even 
more efficient serv ice to policyowners. 

In fact, the portion of premium used 
for operating expenses is just about half 
the average of the 14 other largest insur- 
ance companies 

Another reason for Northwestern 
Mutual's faster money growth is 4 pro- 
gressive investment policy. Average net 
interest earned has, for years, been above 
the average of the 14 other largest life 
insurance companies. 

Because we are @ mutual company, 
policyholders own the company - - . shar- 
ing in the earnings and the economies. if 
you would like more information, con- 
tact your Northwestern Mutual agent. 
He's listed in the phone book. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


~ 


A good sign 


That you will get a very special kind of service, the service that your independent 
agent offers to you. And remember, the “Big Difference” in insurance is the continu- 
ing, personal attention of your independent local agent. His advice on the kinds and 
amounts of protection you need is backed by professional training and experience. 
Should trouble come, you can depend upon him to give the help you need promptly. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Telephone Answering Services Can 


Get Errors, Omissions Insurance 


Few independent writers now offer policy. 
One form has been approved by Texas Board 


TELEPHONE SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE INSURANCE, ERRORS 
AND OMISSIONS COVERAGE 


Q. What company writes this 
form? 

A. This form has appeared in 
the miscellaneous section of the 
manual sheets issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. At present, it seems to 
be confined to the state of Texas. 
This policy was submitted by com- 
panies filing independently of the 
NBCU, and one of the forms was 
approved by the State Board of 
Texas. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form pro- 
vide? 

A. The policy agrees to pay on 
behalf of the insured all sums for 
which the insured shall be legally 
liable or obligated to pay for dam- 
ages arising out of any negligent 
act, error or omission in the per- 
formance of services for others in 
the insured’s business as a tele- 
phone secretarial service. 

The policy also provides for de- 
fense against any suit which al- 
leges a negligent act or error has 
been committed or an omission 
made, even if such a suit is 
groundless, false or fraudulent. 

The company also agrees to pay 
all premiums on appeal bonds 
which may be required as the re- 
sult of such suit and to reimburse 
the insured for all reasonable ex- 
penses, except loss of earnings, in- 


4 


curred at the company’s request 
in connection with the suit. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. The charge is $10 for each 
operator, both for full and part- 
time employment for base limits 
of $25,000 per person and $25,000 
aggregate limit. The charge is 
based upon personnel in the in- 
sured’s employ at the inception 
date of the policy. The minimum 
premium for the coverage is $100. 

The manual lists the charges 
for each operator for the _ in- 
creased limits of: 


$ 50,000/ 50,000 
75,000/ 75,000 
100,000/100,000 


$13.50 


Excess limits over $100,000 may be 
secured upon application to the 
company. 


"I'm adding the price of a new hat to 
your first premium." 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the policy exclu- 
sions? 

A. The policy does not cover: 
(a) assumed liability; (b) libel or 
slander; (c) any fraudulent, dis- 
honest or criminal act of the in- 
sured or any employee; (d) due to 
war or acts of war. 


Occurrence Coverage 


This policy is written on an oc- 
currence basis. The aggregate 
limit of liability is the total limit 
of the company’s obligation for all 
claims covered by the policy. 

This policy may be written 
with a deductible. Under such a 
clause, the company will be liable 
only for the difference between 
the deductible amount and the to- 
tal sum of all amounts the insured 
becomes obligated to pay on ac- 
count of each claim. 


Reporting Claims 


Claims must be reported during 
the policy period. The policy is 
limited to claims arising out of 
services rendered. If the insured 
is notified prior to the policy ex- 
piration that a claim is to be pre- 
sented by a third party, by reason 
of an alleged act, error or omis- 
sion, or if the insured is aware 
that such a claim may be pre- 
sented, he must notify the insur- 
ance carrier. If the claim is ac- 
tually presented after the expira- 
tion, then the company will recog- 
nize the claim as one that oc- 
curred during the policy period 
and for which the company re- 

Continued on page 6 
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Do you have 


A Client Who's 
Taking A Trip? 


Vacation or Business 


Continental Casualty’s TRIP AC- 
CIDENT Insurance is a profitable 
extra bit of business for agents and 
brokers everywhere. It’s easily sal- 
able to any of your clients, when- 
ever they take a trip for business or 
pleasure. Benefits are broad, cover- 
ing medical expenses, accidental 
death and dismemberment and the 
cost is Jow—within the reach of all. 


Is this Continental coverage at- 
tractive? You bet! And it’s flexible 
enough to fit every individual’s 
needs. For instance—protection is 
available for periods of 3 days or 
more up to 180 days and a unique 
feature automatically compensates 
for unforeseen delays. 


This is protection that is both vances ON commmeeiiins aaa samaeaiie hes SEE YOUR 
profitable and easy to handle. NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRESENTATIVE—OR FILL 


TRIP ACCIDENT Insurance is just one of a OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


long line of easily salable Continental Cas- 


ualty policies. Watch this page every month Co nti ne ntal Casu alty Co 


for news about other profit-makers. Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY (C Please send full details on your Trip Accident Coverage. 
A Member of the Continental-National Group CJ | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


YOUR COMPLETE INSURANCE CENTER seen 


Continental Assurance Company ADDRESS 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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The right time for profits is—all 
of the time! 


Anytime is the time to insure 


your clients’ overseas risks, person- 


nel and investments—through the 
facilities of A[U—practically any- 
where in the world. 

Now is the time to find out how 
easy it is. Call the AIU office 


nearest you. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago « Dallas e Denver e« Houston « Los Angeles 
Miami e New Orleans « New York e Portland 


San Francisco e Seattie « Tulsa e« Washington 





Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 4 


ceived notice prior to the expira- 
tion. 

Insureds under the policy in- 
clude the named insured as well 
as any partner or executive officer 
acting within the scope of his 
duties. 

Apparently this form is sstill 
available only in Texas. The man- 
ual sheets which explain the pol- 
icy were issued in May, 1957, with 
a reprint of one section in De- 
cember, 1959. 

Practically every community 
now has a telephone answering 
service. Most doctors use this ser- 
vice quite extensively. However, 
the possibility of a claim under 
the policy seems unlimited and 
very difficult to investigate or to 
check. In some instances it might 
be almost impossible to prove a 
claimant’s assertions. 

We talked to a number of un- 
derwriters for insurance com- 
panies, and their response to this 
type of business was not at all 
favorable. Perhaps this is the 
reason the coverage rules and 
forms have not spread to other 
states and are issued only by in- 
dependent carriers. 

Undoubtedly it would be a diffi- 
cult task to bring a successful ac- 
tion against an answering ser- 
vice, unless a recording were made 
of the caller’s conversation in 
such a way that the person mak- 
ing the call could be readily iden- 
tified. 

Nevertheless, the answering ser- 
vice needs an errors and omissions 
policy for purposes of legal de- 
fense, if for no other reason. 
There is a clause in this policy 
which carries the usual stipula- 
tion that the company will investi- 
gate each claim. They retain the 
privilege of adjusting each claim 
as they deem expedient, with the 
one exception that they will not 
settle or compromise any claim or 
suit for an amount in excess of 
$5,000 without the written consent 
of the insured. 

Sooner or later a demand for a 
new type of errors and omissions 
coverage interests bureau mem- 
bers so that a standard form can 
be prepared. This one should be 
quite salable. @ 
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WANTED 


YOUR COMPANY 
TO JOIN WITH US 
IN 
PINELLAS COUNTY 


CONTINENTAL OPTICAL ComPany 


Here’s one of the few areas in 

; * . . . 
coTTON mitt America where it is possible to 
HER attract personnel in every cate- 


LLAG 
GA gory without difficulty. 


Why? — No executive or em- 
ployee need be more than 15 
minutes away from home and gar- 
den, from fresh and salt water, 
fishing, bathing, boating, water 
skiing ...no more than 15 min- 
utes away from schools, churches, 
shopping centers, recreational 
and social activities. 

All this, plus a favorable busi- 
ness climate...and SUN-sational 
living all year, in this enchanting 
land of flora and fauna. 

F Executive decisions, after exten- 

ian C ny sive site location surveys in many 
On, Ba SAEVATORIZED ™ areas of the nation, have resulted 
AY) OAD STOR in major companies locating here. 
= E12) rau m Their managements will gladly give 

you the result of their findings. 


BEE BEE TOGS, Inc. 


NOTE: Persons seeking positions 
please write Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, 1004 First Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 


Clearwater 
For complete information communicate in confidence with: : Gulfport 


Indian Rocks 
Larg 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG - CLEARWATER INDUSTRY COUNCIL Madeira Beach 


Oldsmar 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Pass-a-Grille Beach 


Pinellas Par 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director / Department ‘‘S,”’ St. Petersburg, Florida mm Softy Harbor 


St. Petersburg Beach 
Tarpon Springs 
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In exactly nine seconds 
someone, somewhere, 
will purchase a 
easeeeelidl Southern Over six thousand career trained 
Field Representatives are offering financial security 


Contract to millions of people each week. 


Whether the situation calls for Family Protection, Funds for 
Education, Mortgage Payments, Retirement, Accident and Sick- 
ness Protection, or a Business Continuation contract, the Western 
and Southern Representative coordinates the program best suited 
to fit the particular needs of his client. 


Assets...more than $1 BILLION e Insurance in Force...more than $5 BILLION 
310 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES » 8500 PERSONNEL 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio + A Mutual Company + William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N. C. e St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“The Employers’ Group School for Agents” 


PERSONAL 
LINES 





COMMERCIAL 
LINES 





BETTER...TWO WAYS 


Yes, The Employers’ Group School for Agents 
is even better . . . in two important ways. It now 
offers a split session. During the seven week 
course, three weeks are devoted to Personal Lines 
Insurance, four weeks feature Commercial Lines 
Insurance. You can attend the three week course, 


the four week course or both if you prefer. 


This new split session was developed as a special 
service for you... today’s busy agent. It’s better 
service, better training for you... The Man with 
the Plan. For a really comprehensive knowledge 
of insurance and for professional training of the 
highest calibre, write today for complete details 


on the Employers’ Group School for Agents. 


nme Hmployers’ Group 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
110 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS 


“staves/ vou /fiast= 


you ndependent 
Insurance /AGENT 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co. of America « The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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When your blood 
pressure goes up 


ONLY a few years ago, doctors could 
do little more than say to their patients: 
“You must learn to live with high 
blood pressure.” 


That advice still holds good. But 
nowadays there are specific treatments 
by which this condition can often be 
controlled when not complicated by 
some underlying disorder. Your doctor 
will decide if such treatment is indi- 
cated in your case. 

Many new drugs are largely respon- 
sible for helping to reduce the risks of 
this condition. These drugs, which must 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N, Y. 


here’s how to help 
bring it down 


be prescribed, can lower blood pressure 
and may reduce the possibility of dam- 
age to the heart and blood vessels. 

Since high blood pressure affects an 
estimated 6 million people in our coun- 
try, you should know these facts: 

1. Hypertension can develop without 
any warning symptoms whatever—a 
good reason why everyone, especially 
those middle-aged or older, should 
have periodic medical check-ups. The 
earlier it is detected, the easier it is to 
control. 

2. Hypertension occurs more than 


twice as often among overweight peo- 
ple as among others. A combination 
of overweight and high blood pressure 
is a serious matter. 


3. Anyone can develop high blood 
pressure. It is more common, however, 
among people who are subject to a 
great deal of tension and anxiety. He- 
redity is an important factor, too. 


Many people with high blood pres- 
sure or hypertension live long, useful 
lives through moderation in living hab- 
its, weight control and faithful observ- 
ance of their doctors’ instructions. 





THE LIGHT 
THAT 
NEVER FAILS 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in ex- 
cess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Red- 
book, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 
U.S. News and Look. 
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ZERO IN! 


Zero in now on the Homeowners market in your 
locality. 

Results show that Homeowners production is 
profitable production. High average premiums 
have helped agencies chalk up new sales 
records across the nation. Moreover, prospect- 
ing is easy ... both in established residential 
areas and in the expanding suburbs. 


The Homeowners Test-Check eases the 
way to package policy sales... checks the 
critical points of your prospects personal in- 
surance program and dramatizes the sales 
appeal of the Homeowners policy. Available 
to you padded for counter use, or in a handy 
sales-folder. Counter cards, radio spots, news- 
paper mats, too. 


Contact the fieldman in your area today, or write 
Sales Dept., Crum & Forster Group of Insurance Companies, 


110 William St., New York 38. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38. 








EASTERN DEPT. NEW YORK © WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. + PACIFIC DEPT. SAN FRANCISCO + SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA + ALLEGHENY-OHIO DEPT.. PITTSBURGH + VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N.C 
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BMA now 
has over 


BILLION 


DOLLARS 
of life 


insurance 
in force! 


Life insurance in force for the protection of BMA policyowners 
and beneficiaries exceeded $2 billion at the close of 

1960, doubling the Company’s life insurance in force 

in the five years since the end of 1955. 


BMA health insurance protection has kept pace, too, with 
health premium income approximately equal to premium 
income under life insurance policies. 


This progress is made possible by unexcelled service 
to policyowners and by the enthusiastic BMA field force. 


Coming soon, $3 billion! 


BMA Business MEnN’s ASSURANCE 
0. Home Office: Union Station Plaza + Kansas City 41, Missourl 


Life Insurance e Health Insurance Plans e Hospitalization e Major Medical Expense e Group Plans e Annuities e Reinsurance 
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“T hoped if I let him win Id get 
the renewal ... it didn’t work out that way.” 


Many a renewal hope has been jabbed 
full of holes. Better than hope is a Bitu- 
minous program of “security with serv- 
ice.” Bituminous’ application of modern 
rating procedures, appraising each risk 
on an individualized basis and tailored 
accordingly, may well be your answer to 
competitive problems in workmen’s com- 


pensation and liability coverages. See 


your nearby Bituminous branch manager 


. 


soon. 








BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St, Louis, Mo. 








Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


-)' Bituminous £ 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY) @ ROCK ISLAND, 
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DEVELOPMENT IN DALLAS 


Dallas is one of the fastest-growing ager achieving the highest degree of 
cities in the United States. The Union excellence in Agency development. 


Central Life Insurance Company, which Dallas, certainly, will continue to develop. 


as é i Xas € 7 SLY si vs : . . 
has operated in Texas continuously ee? Just as surely, The Union Central will 
911. has fo allas a special city o . . 
1911, has found Dallas a special city continue to grow in Dallas. 
development, particularly since George 


E. Nasif became The Union Central’s 
2 7" ee George E. Nasif, 
Agency Manager there just two and a The Union Central 
: ' Manager at Dallas. 
half years ago. 


Developing successful life insurance eg a a 


Agency Managers com- 
pete for this beautiful 


he dees it cei eal. The agents ee ; silver Trophy, named for 
J Chairman of the Board 


selects and trains think so. The policy- W. nenigayy cst, and 
i awardec or achievement 


holders they serve do, too. PG. in Agency Development. 


underwriters is George Nasif’s job, and 


So does The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. In 1960, George Nasif was 
presented the coveted W. Howard Cox 
Trophy, named for the Company’s illus- 
trious Chairman of the Board of Directors, 


and awarded to the new Agency Man- 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company + Cincinnati =~ 


Security for the American Family Since 1867 
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“Being in 31 places at once helped me 
wrap up an *18,000-plus premium!” 


by a Milwaukee insurance agent 


“One day I received a call from a large manufac- 
turer asking me to submit a competitive quotation 
and form for a transportation floater. But when he 
told me that he needed it in a few days, my jaw 
dropped. I knew the far-flung nature of his opera- 
tions made this deadline all but impossible. 


“Then I remembered that Len Ashack, Marine 
Manager for The American, had asked me for a 
‘toughie’ . . . just to prove to me what his company 
could do. I phoned Len and explained my dilemma. 
He wired The American’s branch offices located from 
coast to coast, 31 in all, and collected all the perti- 
nent underwriting information along with a maze of 
fire authorizations and rates. Meanwhile, he pre- 
pared and approved a form of policy right in his 
own Office. 


“In just a few days, I had the rate and form in 
the prospect’s hands. Not only was I the first one in 
with the quotation . . . I was the only one that made 


the deadline! After a few days, notice came that I 
had been awarded the transportation floater with a 
premium of over $18,000. That’s when I realized how 
much it helps to be in 31 different places at once... 
with The American!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services . .. offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business...MORE 


BUSINESS FOR YOU. Zz 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH -AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS: BURGLARY: FIRE & ALLIED LINES+- GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS « INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
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Standard Accident...the Professionals’ Company 


The Wanamakers, M. Jay and W. O. (left and 
right above) of Wanamaker Agency, Inc., Topeka, 
are firm believers in, and ardent practitioners of, 
the thoroughly professional approach to insurance 
counsel and service. To this end, both gentlemen 
have achieved the Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters designation, and together 
operate one of the most successful agencies in 
Kansas. And W. O. Wanamaker states . . . 


**A professional agent can only do the job he has 
been trained to do when he has the benefit of 
professionally-minded insurance companies to 
represent. Specifically, to professionally serve our 
customers we need a working combination of— 
insurance knowledge,—companies with the proper 
underwriting facilities, plus a most important 
qualification . . . the desire to properly serve the 
insurance needs of the public. We feel the thoroughly 
trained representatives of Standard Accident 
approach their job with just that attitude. 


In short, in our opinion Standard Accident is a 
professionally-minded company. We have rep- 
resented Standard since 1935. We’re proud of 
the fact that it is our leading company. And we 
look forward to at least another 26 years of pleas- 
ant, profitable relationship with the Company.” 


Interested in representing a professional company? 
If so, we’d be interested in having you with us. 
Drop us a line, won’t you? 


= 


2 
iF 


“3 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE + 
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neo OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY e FIRE * MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 





State—by—State 


Connecticut. Health insurance 
carriers asked state legislative per- 
mission to act jointly to set up a 
plan to cover medical care expense 
for any citizen over 65 in the state. 
Senior citizens not in a hospital 
now would be eligible for benefits 
up to $10,000 in hospital and medi- 
cal care. 


Pennsylvania. Domestic life com- 
panies have protested vigorously a 
2 per cent premium tax proposed 
by Governor Lawrence to raise 
$9,200,000 for the state funds. The 
state’s premium tax now applies 
only to business written by non- 
Pennsylvania carriers and to pre- 
miums written outside of the state 
by domestic companies. 


Nebraska. “Health insurance” is 
the term adopted by more than 50 
insurance carriers to describe acci- 
dent, sickness, medical, hospital 
and surgical coverages. E. J. 
Faulkner, president of Woodman 
Accident and Life, announced the 
agreement through his committee 
in the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. 


North Carolina. Security for auto 
policyholders affected by the in- 
solvency of any carrier in the 
American Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance may be provided by the Al- 
liance itself. Obligations of mem- 
ber companies under all their policy 
contracts may be guaranteed by the 
Alliance when the program is com- 
pleted, General Manager Newell 
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Johnson has announced. The Al- 
liance will also explore the idea 
of applying the program on a 
nationwide basis. 


North Dakota. “Safe driver” plan 
of the NBCU and the NAVA be- 
came effective here January 15. 
An estimated 75 per cent of 
state’s motorists will receive pre- 
mium deductions. 


New York. “Safe driver’ insur- 
ance will become effective March 1 
through filings by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
and National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. An estimated 
67 per cent of state’s motorists will 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


qualify for discounts. (See chart 
below.) Also on auto liability cov- 
erage, new endorsements have been 
adopted which restrict insurer’s 
right to cancel coverage after pol- 
icy has been in effect 60 days. Dis- 
counts for premiums on “compact 
cars” are also included in the 
filings. 


New York. On-premises radioac- 
tive contamination coverage was 
made available January 23 by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. These endorsements 
may be attached to any fire policy 
which now excludes nuclear damage 
and which does not come under the 
Nuclear Insurance Rating Bureau. 


Re "SAFE DRIVER” INSURANCE PLAN MEANS 
PREMIUM DISCOUNTS FOR MOST DRIVERS 


2 OUT OF 21 out oF 7 out oF 
100 DRIVERS 
WILL PAY 
50% 
MORE 


100 DRIVERS) (100 DRIVERS, (100 DRIVERS 
WILL GET A WILL PAY WILL PAY 


10% BASIC 10% 


DISCOUNT | PREMIUM | | MORE | 


= 2p 


2 OUT OF 1 our oF 


100 DRIVERS 100 DRIVERS 


WILL PAY WILL PAY 
100% 150% 
MORE || MORE 


NEW YORK's "safe driver" insurance was presented to the public with this 
graphic chart of what the plan will mean to the state's motorists. Chart was 
sent out by the Insurance Information Institute for the three Bureau filing rates. 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


EBT management and hous- 

ing are two problems of 

great interest to the insurance 

industry. Congress must wrestle 

with those problems in the near 
future. 

The whole problem in debt 
management is to rely less on 
short term obligations. If the 
interest rate ceiling of 444 per 
cent were removed, long-term 
obligations could be expanded 
and the debt situation stabilized. 

Insurance companies which 
have to invest billions annually 
would be benefitted if long- 
term government bonds, paying 
interest rates that are competitive, were available. As long as 
the present ceiling stands, the government cannot compete with 
private issues which pay higher interest rates. Low interest rates 
do not promote economic growth. Investment capital goes abroad 
where interest rates are higher. 

A rash of housing bills has been introduced since the 87th 
Congress convened. Many of these bills provide for government 
financing of housing. Insurance companies and other private 
lenders are in a position to take care of all needed housing financ- 
ing. Many members of Congress think it is wrong to take tax- 
payers’ money for housing loans when needs can be met from 
private sources. 


BUSINESS SIDELIGHTS 


To vote against measures intended to check the increase in 
unemployment takes more courage than is possessed by the average 
legislator. That is true even when the quality of the unemployed 
is low—those who would rather eke out an existence on a dole 
than take a more humble job or who refuse jobs twenty-five miles 
from home. 

Employment has been declining since July. It is expected to 
continue to decline through March. 

That means that the lawmakers will be under great pressure 
to take action intended to stimulate employment. It is expected 
that the first thing to be tried will be a tax cut. While that 
action would allow consumers to buy more, there is difference 
of opinion as to how much this would add to consumer spending. 

The demand for public works comes principally from the areas 
that would get long-term benefits from the projects. It takes 
time for public works projects to reach the point where they 
generate large employment. 

Consumer income rose steadily since the steel strike until 
November but it will continue sufficiently large to insure sus- 
tained demands for goods and services. Buying for inventory 
cannot be long postponed. @ 
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Company News 


EXCELSIOR LIFE, Toronto, will be- 
come the sales outlet in Canada 
for all coverages normally supplied 
by Aetna Life. Since January 1, 
1961, all issues of ordinary life 
(except group and term conver- 
sions and pension trust additions 
to existing plans) have been placed 
in the Canadian firm. Later, new 
sales of individual A&H and group 
business in Canada will be placed 
in Excelsior. 

RELIANCE, Philadelphia, and 
STANDARD ACCIDENT, Detroit, have 
given joint approval to a plan for 
exchange of stock, share for share. 
Standard Accident will continue to 
operate as a separate company. A 
similar exchange has been an- 
nounced between Reliance and 
Standard Fire of New Jersey. 


Foreign Operations 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has entered the 
United States Fire in Bolivia, and 

the Hartford Fire in Japan. 


State Admissions 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LIFE, 
Nashville, Tenn., to Indiana and 
Georgia. 

AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE, Hous- 
ton, to Alabama. Licensed in 29 
states and the District of Columbia. 

CALHOUN LIFE, Columbia, S. C. 
to Georgia, first foreign state to be 
entered. 

MANHATTAN LIFE to North Da- 
kota. Licensed in 49 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

NORTH-WEST INSURANCE, Port- 
land, to Oregon and Alaska. 

PIONEER AMERICAN, Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Tennessee and Florida. 
Licensed in 25 states. 
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TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 
Continued 





STATE FARM ASSURANCE, mem- 
ber of the State Farm group, to 
Wisconsin. 

TEXTILE INSURANCE, High Point, 
N. C., to Alabama. Licensed in ten 
states. 


And in the Future 


February 18—"Arizona Insurance Day," aus- 
pices University of Arizona, Tucson. 

February 23-24—LIAMA Life and Property- 
Casualty Affiliates meeting, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 

March 6-8—Data processing conference, 
American Management Association, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, New York. 

March 9-l0—Ohio State University In- 
surance Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 
March 13-I5—LIAMA Agency Manage- 
ment Conference, Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago. 

March 14—"I" Day, auspices Pittsburgh 
insurance industry, Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April 5-7—Workshop Meeting, National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

April 9-13—1I9th annual meeting, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 13-15—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 13-15—Life Insurers Conference, 
American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

April 16-20—Mid-Year Meeting, NALU, 
a Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

April 17-18—Accident & Sickness meeting, 
LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 

April 26-28—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 8-9—Annual meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

May 8-10—Annual meeting, Health Insur- 
ance Association, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. 

May 9-10—Symposium marking 50th anni- 
versary of enactment of first legislation 
on workmen's compensation insurance. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

May 15-17—Annual conference, Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 1!7-19—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Rockton, Ill. 

May 3!—Mid-year meeting, Fraternal Ac- 
tuarial Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES by Dave Heinly 


Census Bureau reports that average annual income for U. S. 
families and individuals climbed to all-time record levels in the 
12 years from 1947 to 1959. Median family income during the 
period rose 80 per cent, from $3,000 to $5,400. Subtracting in- 
flation, the Bureau says there was still “a substantial increase” 
in real purchasing power—averaging about $120 a year. The 
Census shows that two out of five U. S. families have incomes in 
the $5,000 to $10,000 range. Families earning over $10,000 a year 
increased from 3 per cent to 12 per cent of national total in 
12 years. 


Insurance companies which may have lost property through 
seizure by Cuba’s Fidel Castro may get income tax deductions on 
these losses. Rep. Hale Boggs, La., has introduced a bill to permit 
U. S. corporations and citizens to claim the property loss as a 
tax deduction even though it may be possible to recover the 
value if the Cuban government returns the seized property. Boggs’ 
bill applies to both outright owners of seized property and per- 
sons owning stock or other interest in it. 


Periodic vehicle inspection is being given a major push now 
by highway safety groups in all states. Inspection in the past 
was a secondary objective, behind such programs as better roads 
and improved driver training. Now it has become a major goal. 
Some 33 states still lack compulsory inspection programs (two, 
Maryland and Washington, have laws but they’re not in opera- 
tion. Supporters point out that the vehicle death rate for the 17 
states with inspection is 4.8 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles, 
compared to 6.1 in non-inspection states. 


Former President Eisenhower’s final budget proposal and eco- 
nomic report cites among other things growth in the private in- 
surance industry. He pointed out that the number of policyholders 
rose from 92 million in 1952 to 118 million last year. Amount of 
life insurance per family nearly doubled in that time. He urged 
the new administration to stress measures that would stimulate 
employment rather than subsidize unemployment by pumping 
funds into relief programs. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler, New York, is going to try again to sep- 
arate auto makers from their insurance and financing subsid- 
iaries. He has promised to reintroduce legislation early in the 
first session of the 87th Congress. His bill failed to reach a vote 
last year. Celler’s proposal would strip insuring and finance 
operations from Ford and General Motors and forbid other auto 
producers from setting up similar operations for themselves. 





This John Hancock advertisement is one of a series designed to tell the American people 
about their country and its heritage. These advertisements, appearing regularly in national 
magazines, have helped make our agents welcome in millions of homes across America. 





He led a fight against a killer... 


STRANGE, that this tiny insect could be such But they did. Young soldiers who believed in him and shared his 
a cruel threat. But U. S. Army doctor dedication gave themselves so willingly into certain torment and 
Walter Reed was sure of it now ... sure that possible death that Dr. Reed’s heart was full. He touched his 

~ the mosquito was the carrier of yellow hat: “Gentlemen, I salute you!” 


fever, just as Carlos Finlay had said. ae ‘ 
J y The rest is history. And as the last minutes of the year 1900 were 


, wr Few believed that, of course. Some even tolling out, Walter Reed humbly thanked God that his prayer 
ce laughed. But they couldn’t laugh at the yellow ~and the prayers of so many others—had been answered. 
pestilence that had scourged the Western 
world for two centuries—and that once again had cast over 


There’s a great ——_ now, named for Walter Reed. His name 
Havana a pall of grieving for the loved and lost. 


lives on in the work of others, 


Now the two were face to face—this stern-eyed doctor and the 

wisp of a creature who bore the sting of death. How to prove it, that 

was the problem. Walter Reed knew that the only way was the 

hard way—even though it meant using human guinea pigs to 

convict the mosquito once and for all—even though it was freely MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
predicted that men would not volunteer for such punishment. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Great Day!” 





“One Stop!” 








One Stop Selling with Atna’s brand new Paycheck Protection 
Plan gives you multiple sales of A & H accounts... like plucking new 
business off a shelf. Stop at one place of business and check out with 5, 10, 
50, 200 new accounts! So Rasy. You sell the boss. He helps you sell 
the employees. Aftna gives you terrific sales tools covering every step of 
the way. So Simple. Employees buy Paycheck Protection at low, 





low rates via payroll deductions. Each policy is individualized. Each person 
selects the Accident and Sickness benefits he needs) SO Successful. 
Employees want the security, they like the price, and appreciate the 
convenience. Management avoids awkward employee relation problems, 
since covered employees receive income when disabled. And you? 
You get home at night with a briefcase full of new, individual accounts. 








Why not?.. 


It’s a great day every day you concentrate on Attna’s 
PAYCHECK PROTECTION PLAN. Here’s an easy way to 
reach a big market . . . the price is so right . . . and 
you have so many features to offer — = The employee 
picks the monthly income he will need, should he be 
disabled through accident or sickness. a This monthly 
income is guaranteed FOR LIFE to the employee totally 
disabled by accident ... for as long as two full years 
if totally disabled by sickness. ™ The plan can be 
tailored to include accidental death and medical ex- 
penses arising from accident. = It can be made to 
complement existing insurance such as Hospitalization, 
Workmen’s Compensation or Group Insurance. 


The cost? Kept to a minimum thanks to modern in- 
expensive operating methods and wide participation in 
the plan. The employee authorizes deductions from his 
pay; the employer may choose to bear all, part or none 
of the premium cost. 


Each employee is personally interviewed. Each em- 
ployee obtains the full story of the PaycHEcK PROTEC- 
TION PLAN. And most are quick to see the advantages 
of this great plan backed by a great company — the 
AX tna Insurance Company. 


Get this in the mail today. 
fo 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY - 55 ELM STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me more information about 
f#tna’s new Paycheck Protection Plan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Proven Symbols of 


eee eas Professional Service 
RANT =o TF) 


ANOTHER DAY, 


ANOTHER BATCH 


OF SALES 





Let’s talk 


Tin Ml 


..-and its proper place 


A place for everything . . . and everything in its place. That’s General American 


Life’s philosophy on term insurance. 


We were pleased when a certain young widow received substantially more 
benefits than her husband could ever have afforded . . . because of Family Income 


Agreements. 


It was good, also, to see how term insurance helped a promising young business 
man. With his temporary, low-cost protection, he gained peace of mind... was 


better equipped to protect his frail capital, to plunge ahead into the fray. 


However . . . and let’s face it... sell a man term insurance and you often sell him 
short. Quite possibly, you deprive him of guaranteed savings, available through 
steadily built-up cash values. You may deprive him of the guarantees of protection 


as long as needed, at a level premium he can afford. 


No doubt about it... term plans, in proper perspective, can meet special needs 


for low-outlay, temporary protection. 


But at General American Life, the emphasis is on permanent life insurance... 
the kind most likely to be of long-lasting benefit to the people who buy it... the 
kind most likely to offer the most tangible... and intangible... returns to the 


agents who sell it. 
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Prescription 








Devising the correct insurance formula 
for a business firm or family is a lot 
easier if all of the “ingredients” are 
handy. American Casualty agents have 
access to a genuine multiple line port- 
folio which is one of the most extensive 
in the industry. It includes such specialty 
lines as Professional Liability coverages; 
Health insurance for overage and im- 
paired risks; competitive retrospective 
and composite rating plans for General 
Liability; Mortgage Protection plans for 
financial institutions. Plus, in 23 states, 
Group and Ordinary Life insurance. 

And—the “easy way to pay” pre- 


miums — ACCOPLAN Premium Budget Am ERICAN Cc ASUALTY 


service—for family and business ac- 

counts. 61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania e¢« Since 1902 
Licensed and operating in all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affiliate: VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (23 states) 








You 
Insure 
*stevew vow /reast® 


The Equitable Life of Dick Thomas 


in Baltimore, Md. 


J. Richard Thomas, CLU, has 
been an Equitable underwriter 
ever since he graduated from 
Princeton. Now lives in this beau- 
tiful colonial house on Baltimore’s 
Overhill Road. Dick has produced 
over a million dollars annually 
since 1954. 


The clan gathers for story time. Wife 
Mary holds Henry, J. Richard, Jr., and 
Mary Stuart, make up the rest of the 
audience —and family. 


As chairman of the Joint Fund pay- 
roll deduction committee, Dick hud- 
dles with Assistant Joint Fund Direc- 
tor Paul Jones. Dick is also a member 
of Baltimore’s American Red Cross, 
is on the board and finance committee 
of the Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
Association, and is a trustee of the 
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As vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church, Dick 
talks business with the Rev. Warren C. Skipp. A 
firm believer in hard work and hare study, Dick 
is vice president of the Equitable CLU Associa- 
tion and is secretary of his local CLU chapter. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in 
hand with the prestige of the company he 
represents. This is why Dick is proud to be a 
life underwriter for Equitable. It is a full life. 
And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need ... it’s a career. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


©1961 


Gilman Country School. Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Saturday, March 11, NBC-TV. 
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The Ol’ Perfessor, Casey Stengel, says... 


"| KNOW A WINNER 
WHEN | SEE ONE! 


AND ANY GUY WHO DOESN'T GET ON THIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM SHOULD OUGHTA 


You're right, Mr. Stengei! Here’s a golden opportu- 
nity for any insurance man! This is the winningest 
combination to hit “Big League” insurance! A wide 
open NATIONAL ENROLLMENT for Mutual of 
Omaha’s famous Senior Security policy for folks 
65 and over!! 


This “Casey Stengel Enrollment” is another example 
of how Mutual of Omaha provides the right product 
backstopped by powerful promotion to help salesmen 
score. Developing the right product for the right 
market at the right time has become such a habit with 
Mutual of Omaha that the idea of Something for 
Everyone has become a buy-word for Mutual of 


"Sure you can get hospital- 
surgical-nursing home insurance 
without any health exam 


if you're 65 or over.” 











it N 1 MILLION PERSONS 65 AND OVER! 


HA PROVIDES HEALTH INSURANCE FOR MORE THAN 


eo $402 00 


Mutuel of Omahe 
Senior Security 
Re Mtual 
- ’ OF OMAHA 


NEW NATIONAL ENROLLMENT NOW OPEN! 


HAVE HIS HEAD EXAMINED!" 


Omaha prospects. Salesmen like the idea, too, 
because Something for Everyone means important 
pluses in sales aids as well as product. 


Important ‘“‘bullpen” help is available to veteran 
salesmen and rookies alike in National Sales Train- 
ing Schools, seminars and development of extensive 
sales methods and techniques. Subjects covered deal 
with the most basic problems right on up to the most 
complex. All are designed to help Mutual of Omaha 
salesmen and saleswomen become the best in the field. 


If you'd like to know how to join this pennant 
winning team write to Howard Dewey, Dept. 261, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THIS AD APPEARING IN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SUNDAY SUPPLEMENTS « RELIGIOUS 
| PUBLICATIONS « DAILY PAPERS 


* OVER 
45,901,377 
PROSPECTS 





i 
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\ Mutual Benefit 
o\ Health & Accident 
Association 


HOME OFFICE ¢ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
V. J. SKUTT, President 


Licensed in 50 states... Over 325 local service offices. 
The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World. 
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National Enrollment 
ends February 15 
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Announcing the 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
196] 


National Advertising Campaign 


If your anger mounts (and whose doesn’t) when 
our nation and our principles are subject to abuse 
and ridicule—and if you are dismayed when you 
encounter resulting doubt and confusion that 
threatens our confidence—then you think as 
we do that... 

... it 18 a good thing to pause from time to 
time to reflect upon the ideals, the high purpose 
and strong convictions of those courageous indi- 
viduals who gave us our freedom—and with it 
competitive enterprise which has helped forge 
our American Way of Life. 

That is the aim of America Fore Loyalty’s 
1961 National Advertising Campaign. In this 
series of nine full page, full color advertisements 
appearing in leading national magazines, the spirit 
of individual liberty and responsibility will be 
dramatized. The illustrations of events of the 
American Revolution are taken from America 
Fore Loyalty’s collection of historical paintings. 


Our purpose is to serve the national interest. Should we suc- 


ceed we also will serve our insurance interests—for what is 


good for America is good for her people and her industries. 





The Continental Insurance Company + 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company «The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. «+ The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited ° Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
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, | (Northwestern, 
that rs ) 


’Twas the 18th of April in ’75 and hardly a man is now alive who remembers the name of Robert 
Newman. But with his mutual effort, high in the North Church belfry, Paul Revere raced into history. 
It still works. Wherever you make your rounds, an agency agreement with Northwestern gets you off 
to a running start with a sales-awakening message — 
the savings only a mutual company provides, 


the service only a local agency offers. ny Start —_— 
7 just write 
Northwestern 


NORTHWESTERN — 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY of an agency 


agreement. 


HOME OFFICE * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON 


A-CHATHAM © OKLAHOMA CITY - PHOENIX - PORTLAND - RALEIGH - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - ST LOUIS -CANADA: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - EDMONTON - SASKATOON - WINNIPEG 
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Annual Review of Stability 


HEN the insurance business began its 

drive to be the financial guardian of the 
American family and the property it owned, 
companies considered publication of annual state- 
ments as their most potent weapon. The results 
proved the wisdom of this belief. Companies 
that presented sound statements prospered. 
Those companies whose annual _ statements 
showed weaknesses fell by the wayside. 

The growth of a company and the stability it 
attained was a reason for its further growth in 
the ensuing years. Salesmen of such companies 
with pride called attention to mounting pre- 
miums as evidence of popular acceptance. No 
company, it was known, would so prosper unless 
is offered equitable contracts at fair rates and 
paid claims promptly. 

Buyers of insurance soon came to demand 
protection from the companies which acclaimed 
their financial standing. The buyers came to 
know the value to them of adequate reserves 
and reasonable surplus. The kind of investments 
held soon came to be understood by insurance 
prospects. They accepted that record as an in- 
dication of the type of management. Dividends, 
reserves, capital and surplus, and then relation- 
ship to assets, premiums and other key items 
were recognized as important in selecting a 
company to protect one’s family and one’s 
fortune. 

Nationwide acceptance of the soundness of 
insurance has to an extent obscured the value 
of the annual statement as a force for sales in 
all companies and as an influence on the selec- 
tion of individual companies. 

The fact remains that the public still demands 
knowledge of the financial condition of the in- 
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surance companies they patronize. They know 
now as they did in decades past that mere size 
is not a guarantee of future growth. They 
want to know that what the management says 
about itself, the contracts it offers, and the 
treatment is accords policyholders are supported 
by facts. These facts can be obtained only from 
the details in the annual statement. 

Modern methods of selling stress the universal 
need of protection. Company is secondary to the 
institution in much of this thinking. Every un- 
derwriter worthy of his profession is willing to 
sacrifice commission to see that the need for 
protection of a prospect is met in some company 
if his own is not selected. However, such an 
agent must be certain that the company accepted 
must be able to guarantee performance. Un- 
familiar with the details of a company’s con- 
tracts, he must rely on the annual statement of 
the company. 

Bankers and mortgagees who have familiarity 
with financial matters are keen to know how 
and in what company the property as well as 
the lives of clients are protected. 

Details change as the years pass. Funda- 
mentals do not change. The soundness and 
stability of an insurance company are just as 
necessary today as they were one hundred years 
ago. Government authority for this purpose re- 
quires annual statements from companies. The 
public, the policyholders, and the prospects 
should have access to this knowledge. The com- 
pany management, pleased with the year’s result, 
should make it a first purpose to proclaim the 
record so that future members of this industry 
may know by early publication of their annual 
statements how well the companies did. @ 
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INSURANCE 


Life Income Dollar Analyzed 


N this issue of THE SPECTATOR, 

there are presented three tables 
which show how, in 1959, each dol- 
lar of increase in ledger assets for 
100 life carriers was spent. The 
tables are so arranged as to give 
a sampling of how large, medium 
and small carriers are required to 
disburse their income. Each com- 
pany presents a record singular to 
itself, based on its type of opera- 


tion and the classes of business it 
transacts. 

The most striking underlying im- 
pression gained from the tables 
(on pages 66 to 69) is that policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, 
from companies of every size and 
age and type of business transacted, 
are the more important recipients 
of this income. The combined re- 
sults of the 100 companies show 


that, out of every dollar of their 
$17.2 billion in total increase in 
ledger assets, 79.1 cents were paid 
to policyholders or set aside for 
their future use. Only 20.9 cents 
were spent by these same com- 
panies for taxes, commissions, gen- 
eral expenses and other costs. 

Out of every dollar taken in dur- 
ing 1959 by 34 of the largest life 
insurance companies of the United 





The Buyer Asks: 


Catastrophe 


OMMERCIAL packages of in- 
C surance can—and I predict will 
be—developed for all business en- 
terprises ranging from the smallest 
to the largest. The current trend 
to packaging individual coverages 
shows that this can be done along 
the same patterns for business or 
corporate usage. 

We should not dismiss too lightly 
how efficiently many individuals ap- 
proach their catastrophe risks, 
when encouraged by the aggressive 
merchandising efforts of our insur- 
ance industry. Individuals have 
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Packages Next? 


done it with automobile liability in- 
surance, premises or homeowners 
liability coverage, and then major 
medical plans. All of these in- 
volved buying indemnities in 
amounts equal to several times an- 
nual gross earnings. These are as 
truly catastrophe coverages to the 
individual as are multi-million dol- 
lar fire policies to the large cor- 
porations. 

In the business enterprise, the 
risk manager may be an office man- 
ager handling insurance on a part 
time basis or the head of a full time 


insurance department of a large 
company. Either way he is faced 
with buying for his company claim 
and inspection service where re- 
quired and financial indemnity 
against losses of a magnitude which 
the company is not willing to as- 
sume. The claim service can be 
provided under standard low limits 
service policies. Certain economies 
can be effected by proper use of 
retrospective and other cost plus 
plans. 

But larger savings will be possi- 
ble when packages become available 
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Breakdown of expenditures for 100 life insurance companies indicates 
that 79 cents of the income dollar goes to policyholders. (Tables 
pages 66 through 69). By T. J. V. Cullen, editor-in-chief 


States, 79.5 cents were either paid 
to policyholders or credited to their 
future accounts. Of the 20.5 cents 
for costs of operations, 4.3 cents 
went for taxes with 5.2 cents for 
commissions, 9.4 cents for general 
expenses, and 1.6 cents for all other 
outgo, including dividends to stock- 
holders of the 12 stock companies 
in the group. 

The second Table presents the 


record of 33 companies, each with 
a premium volume of not less than 
$7.5 million and not more than $10 


million. These companies used 59.7 
cents out of every dollar of increase 
in ledger assets to pay policyholders 
during the year or to hold for their 
future benefits. Inasmuch as with 
one exception all in this table are 
stock companies with a lower pre- 
mium level and are younger com- 
panies than those in the first group, 
the relationships of expense items 

Continued on page 66 





Success in packaging personal lines will lead to 


bigger packages for all businesses.—By T. H. Rubey* 


for the exposures capable of caus- 
ing large losses. More or less stand- 
ard forms now provide cover for 
large losses from property hazards, 
fire, liability, infidelity, earnings 
suspension, and extra expense. Each 
risk manager or his predecessors 
has set up coverages to the desired 
extent with varying degrees of 
management concurrence. 

Many managements feel they can 
safely stand losses up to a certain 
point without insurance. Here the 
deductible comes into play, and it 
will be an important factor in de- 
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veloping the commercial packages 
of the future. 

When we consider a deductible 
or retention for some exposure, we 


Note: 

*Mr. Rubey, Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department for 
Cities Service Petroleum Company, 
looks at insurance trends as a 
“buyer” in this special SPECTATOR 
article. We hope to present other 
phases of his views in subsequent 
issues.—The Editors. 


compare cost of full insurance and 
full recoveries to cost of deductible 
insurance and reduced recoveries. 
Thus we determine the financial 
:mpact of the retention when losses 
occur. However, as buyers we have 
all at times found a very limited, 
if any, market at reasonable rates 
for the deductibles we want. The 
reasons are twofold. First, there 
has not been enough formalized de- 
mand for such deductibles. Sec- 
ondly, although eliminating dollar 
trading of small losses for pre- 

Continued on page 43 
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Supreme Court Denies Tax 


Write-Off on Annuity Loan 


Dissenting opinion upholds avoidance of tax payment 
as dominating motive in scores of legitimate actions 


HE U. S. Supreme Court on 

November 14, 1960, handed 
down a decision in the case of Karl 
and Eva Knetsch vs. the United 
States. The petitioners had claimed 
deductions from gross income of 
more than $100,000 in 1953 and 
1954 for payments made to an in- 
surance company. Knetsch had de- 
ducted the amounts as “interest on 
indebtedness” but the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue had disal- 
lowed the claim. The lower courts 
rendered judgment for the United 


States and the case moved into the 
Supreme Court. Quoted below are 
portions of the majority opinion, 
setting forth the facts, and also 
denying the Knetsch’s claim: 


Mr. Justice Brennan delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 

This case presents the question 
of whether deductions from gross 
income claimed on petitioners’ 1953 
and 1954 joint federal income tax 
returns, of $143,465 in 1953 and of 


$147,105 in 1954, for payments 
made by petitioner, Karl F. 
Knetsch, to Sam Houston Life In- 
surance Company, constituted “in- 
terest paid . . . on indebtedness” 
within the meaning of § 23 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
and § 163 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue dis- 
allowed the deductions and deter- 
mined a deficiency for each year. 
On December 11, 1953, the insur- 
ance company sold Knetsch 10 30- 





Auto Muddle: Set Claim Costs? 


Poor publicity, unhappy customers, high costs all add to 


auto confusion when claims are settled—By Harry Ostroff 


HAT is the most pressing 

problem in the auto insurance 
profession? Getting adequate rates 
would take the top spot. But run- 
ning a close second would be the 
question of adjusting auto physical 
damage claims. 

When you finally fix the amount 
the insurance company will pay for 
repairs on a particular claim, prac- 
tically nobody is happy. The in- 
sured and the garage man are sure 
it is too low; the company has vi- 
sions of a disastrous loss ratio. 

Having heard such complaints 
from many sources, I decided to 
find out just how bad the situation 
is and see if something could be 
done. I had an idea—now a reality 
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which we call “Collidoscope.” We 
get three uniform photos of a dam- 
aged car and set a price on each 
job based on what we know has 
been damaged. I then called on 
everyone concerned with these 
damage claims. 

I saw repairmen in shops, ad- 
justers in the field, the under- 
writer at his home office desk, the 
broker, the banker, the car dealer, 


and finally some ordinary car own- 
ers who had recently had accidents. 

To get the worst over first, I 
walked into an auto body shop of 
known disrepute in a large city. 
To the manager I laid out the full 
list of accusations. 

“Your shop has for many years 
been accused of inflating the price 
of auto repairs to various carriers. 
They say you have ‘runners’ on the 
streets and that you pay insurance 
brokers a commission for steering 
cars into your shop. On top of all 
that, you are accused of covering 
the deductible for the insureds and 
even giving them some extra cash 
occasionally.” 

The reaction was unexpected. I 
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year maturity deferred annuity 
savings bonds, each in the face 
amount of $400,000 and bearing 
interest at 2144 per cent compound- 
ed annually. The purchase price 
was $4,004,000. Knetsch gave the 
company his check for $4,000 and 
signed $4,000,000 of nonrecourse 
annuity loan notes for the balance. 
The notes bore 314 per cent inter- 
est and were secured by the an- 
nuity bonds. The interest was pay- 
able in advance, and Knetsch on 
the same day prepaid the first 
year’s interest, which was $140,000. 
Under the Table of Cash and Loan 
Values made part of the bonds, 
their cash or loan value at Decem- 
ber 11, 1954, the end of the first 
contract year, was to be $4,100,000. 
The contract terms, however, per- 
mitted Knetsch to borrow any ex- 
cess of this value above his indebt- 
edness without waiting until De- 
cember 11, 1954. Knetsch took ad- 
vantage of this provision only five 
days after the purchase. On De- 
cember 16, 1953, he received from 
the company $99,000 of the $100,- 

Continued on page 52 





wasn’t thrown out into the street. 
Instead I was invited into the in- 
ner office. It wasn’t the plush affair 
you might expect. 


Widespread Practices 


First the manager admitted all 
of the crimes he was accused of. 
Then he proceeded to tell us why 
he thought he could not stay in 
business if he stopped these prac- 
tices. His main competitors all in- 
dulge in the same practices. He 
would get no business from some 
brokers if he didn’t pay a commis- 
sion. His “runners” brought in 
work without which he could not 
stay in business. Every insured 
demands a waiver of his deducti- 
ble, new seat covers, a new trans- 
mission and entire paint job. And 
he has to play ball with adjusters 
or they will send him “lowball” bid- 
ders who would really squeeze the 
shop’s margin of profit. 

Then he went on to problems I 
hadn’t brought up. There is the 
time consumed in making long, 
weary estimates which are used as 

Continued on page 50 
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London Marine Underwriters 


Review 1960 World Markets 


CEAN marine underwriters in 

London call 1960 a year of 
“continuous upswing in underwrit- 
ing profit.”” They also look at 1961 
with “their usual scepticism,” 
partly because some of their re- 
cent losses “partook of the nature 
of the sensational.” In the long 
view, they see themselves in “what 
is becoming a lengthy period of 
depressed freights.” 


Prosperity Temporary 


These opinions, rounded up for 
THE SPECTATOR by its London cor- 
respondent, W. H. Wendon, as the 
new year began, indicate the re- 
cent prosperity in ocean marine 
insurance may be only temporary. 
Rising costs of ship repairs and 
smaller volume of goods shipped 
by ocean vessels both will restrain 
ocean marine underwriting profits, 
they indicate. 

In the opinion of a contributor 
to Fairplay, shipping magazine in 
London, the 1960 figures will con- 
firm the continuous upswing in the 
underwriting profit that has fav- 
ored the market for the past three 
or four years. 


“In the circumstances,” he goes 
on, “it may be thought that marine 
underwriters are entering 1961 
with more confidence and optimism 
than they were able to show at 
the corresponding time of the past 
few years. This, however, is not 
the case. It has become apparent, 
from the remarks expressed by 
insurers in the market, that they 
survey their immediate underwrit- 
ing future with their usual scep- 
ticism and suspicious air.” 

The “scepticism” arises from 
some of the loss figures in ocean 
marine shipping. “In the first 
place,” the contributor explains, 
“there was no abatement in the rel- 
atively high proportion of tonnage 
which sustained serious particular 
average claims, although this un- 
desirable factor was partially off- 
set by a relatively low number of 
total losses. The increased partic- 
ular average claims which appear- 
ed in underwriters’ books were 
largely the consequence of rises in 
ship repair costs and the high 
incidence of casualties which were 
attributed to machinery damage 

Continued on page 65 


$8 Million Loss 


Ocean marine insurers are faced with a huge claim in the total 


loss of the super-tanker “Sinclair Petrolore. 


” 


This ore and oil car- 


rier, of 56,089 dead weight tons, built in 1955, was one of the 
largest ships in the world, exceeded only by the “Queens” and the 
“United States” and one or two aircraft carriers. 

The tanker, carrying 380,000 barrels of crude oil insured in 
excess of $500,000, caught fire, exploded and sank on December 6 


360 miles off the coast of Brazil. 


The “Sinclair Petrolore’’ was 


valued at more than $8 million for insurance purposes, in addition 


to its cargo insurance. 


Clifford G. Cornwell, chairman of the American Hull Insurance 
Syndicate, said the U. S. share of the loss would far exceed the 
amount paid in the loss of the “Andrea Doria” and would be one 
of the largest losses paid in the history of the U. S. ocean marine 


market.—The editors. 





Inducing People to Work Safely 


We must find ways to include "self esteem" in 
industrial safety programs ... By Leon Brody* 


SSENTIALLY, the subject of 
E our article is the problem of 
motivation. At least that is the ap- 
propriate term in vogue today. But 
in my opinion such a term belongs 
in the same general category as 
“status seekers,” “automation,” 
and “corporate image.” These are 
convenient labels for things that 
have hardly come upon our na- 
tional scene overnight. The labels 
have—for they are intriguing, 
catch one’s fancy, and have Madi- 
son Avenue glamor. 

Persuading people to work safely 
depends, I believe, on recognition 
of some elementary principles of 


psychology and on the practice of 
good human relations suggested 
by experience and common sense. 

In general, people are moved to 
do things, or to resist doing them, 
because of three basic needs. These 
are: the need for security; the need 
for self-esteem; and the need for 
affection. When these needs are 


*Mr. Brody is director of re- 
search for the Center of Safety 
Education at New York University. 


This article is a condensed version 
of his talk presented at the 46th 
annual meeting of the Self-Insur- 
ers Association held in New York. 


reasonably satisfied, a fellow is 
more or less at peace with his phys- 
ical and social environment. 

Block the satisfaction of a basic 
need—for example, arbitrarily as- 
sign him a menial task, make him 
feel like a fool in front of his work 
group, or let a thoughtless wife be- 
little a reasonable effort—and down 
goes self-esteem, up goes tension, 
out comes an impulsive act. Then 
accident potential jumps. 

On the other hand, oversatisfy- 
ing is dangerous too—like overeat- 
ing or over-drinking. If we let a 
fellow get away with things and 
shirk responsibilities, if we let him 





Parents, Get Ready for College 


A college education can be a rude shock these days especially 
to those who have to pay for it. Solution: insurance. 


NDOWMENT policies are be- 

coming more popular with 
people who are planning to send 
their children to college. “During 
the past ten years there has been 
some shift from savings accounts 
and government bonds to endow- 
ment insurance by parents for set- 
ting aside funds to pay for their 
children’s education.” 

That is one observation from a 
new study entitled “How People 
Pay for College” made by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center for the U. S. Office 
of Education. The study examines 
the impact of college costs on fam- 
ily incomes. 
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As we all know, college costs are 
rising these days. The study indi- 
cates that total annual cost ranges 
between $950 and $2,450. Of the 
average amount spent—$1,550— 
about $950 comes from the parents, 
$360 from student earnings, $130 
from scholarships, and $110 from 
other sources. 

But it is in the field of how these 


funds are accumulated that the re- 
port has some interesting remarks 
for the insurance men. 

“Of those who had children in 
college during the past five years, 
only 12 per cent had endowment 
policies. Among those who have a 
child between age seven and 12 
now and intend to send him to col- 
lege, 32 per cent now have endow- 
ment policies.” 

This indicates, the report sur- 
mises, that parents are using more 
hard-headed financial planning for 
their children’s future. Half of the 
families with children under 15 re- 
port that they have money set aside 
which can be used to help pay for 
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feel too big, he may also feel mas- 
ter of things of which he is not 
master. He may take risks. He may 
become aggressive and intolerant. 
And these are traits that we know 
don’t mix with safety, on the job 
or off. 

So our problem, essentially, is to 
travel down the middle of the road 
in our recognition of these basic 
needs or motives. Of course the mo- 
tive of affection is somewhat out 
of our territory here. And security, 
other than the physical sort pro- 
vided by plant and equipment de- 
signers and engineers, is a matter 
for consideration elsewhere. But 
when it comes to self-esteem, there 
is a motive (at times unrecognized 
even by the individual concerned) 
that probably could be better taken 
into account in our efforts to 
achieve greater safety. 

We can put this “self-esteem” 
to work for us if we: encourage 
others, listen to them, learn from 
them, recognize different responsi- 
bilities, keep them informed about 
their jobs, request rather than or- 

Continued on page 48 





college. Most of these families re- 
port that the money was saved 
especially for education. 

Of course, the old idea that the 
student may work his way through 
college is still with us. But costs 
have gone up so much that the 
money the student can earn is be- 
coming a smaller portion of the 
expenses. 

More commonly now, families 
expect to do additional work to 
help pay the cost of college educa- 
tion. Four out of five families ex- 
pect their children to help pay their 
way through part-time or summer 
jobs. But most have no clear idea 
of how much the children will earn 
or expect this will be a rather 
small part—perhaps 20 per cent— 
of the total expense. 

Apparently, from this elaborate 
and well-documented study, it is 
possible for parents to send their 
children to college without too 
much financial difficulty. But it re- 
quires a great deal of hard-headed 
financial planning in advance to 
make this expectation come true in 
most families. @ 
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Canada: Life Sales $6 Billion 
Investments $8.25 Billion 


URCHASES of new life insurance by Canadians during 1960 
reached an estimated $6 billion, just short of the record estab- 
lished in 1959 and 6 per cent over the year before. Since the end 
of World War II, Canadian families have more than quadrupled 
the amount of life insurance they own. At the end of 1960, total 
protection amounted to $47 billion. This is an average in excess 


of $10,000 per family. 


Canadian life policyholders and their beneficiaries received an 
estimated $545 million in benefit payments during 1960. This rec- 
ord amount was an increase of 6 per cent over 1959. About two- 
thirds of this amount—$355 million—went to living policyholders 
while payments to beneficiaries amounted to $190 million. In addi- 
tion, about $95 million was paid by life companies for accident 


and sickness benefits. 


During 1960, investments of life companies increased by about 
$500 million bringing the total at the end of the year to $8.25 bil- 
lion. About 41 per cent of these holdings is in mortgages and real 


Insurance Bu 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Continental-Na- 
tional Group held groundbreaking cere- 
monies in December for its $15 million, 22- 
story office building. Participating and 
shown here in the cab of a tractor used in 
digging operations are (I. to r.): Howard 
C. Reeder, president of Continental Assur- 
ance; Edwin H. Forkel, president of Con- 
tinental Casualty; and Roy Tuchbreiter, 
chairman of the board of both companies. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Allstate Insurance has leased a 
building to be erected on a five- 
acre tract. One-story structure of 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS. 
All American Life & Cas- 
ualty will erect a new 
home office building in 
the "Executive Plaza" area, 
about a mile from its 
present site. Building will 
be early American design, 
brick exterior with white 
trim. 37,500 sq. ft. with 
future expansion planned. 
Architects: Graham, An- 
derson, Probst and White. 


Continued on page 70 
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modern design will contain 36,000 
sq. ft. of office space. It will serve 
as the company’s Corolina Regional 
office with 160 employees. Comple- 
tion date: late 1961. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. Prov- 
ident Life and Accident dedicated 
its new home office building in 
December at ceremonies held in the 
company cafeteria. The 300,000 sq. 
ft. structure houses the entire home 
office staff of 800. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Amer- 
ican Insurance Group conducted 
formal opening ceremonies at its 
new branch office building on Jan. 
uary 4. Four-story concrete struc- 
ture contains 53,000 sq. ft. of 
space. The branch’s 250 employees 
will occupy the top two floors. First 
two floors will be leased. Architect: 
Richard J. Hunter. Builder: Carter 
Company. @ 
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JAMES M. STURDEVANT, law li- 
brarian of Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, has retired after 58 years 
of service. Miss LILLIE LUNDGREN, 
who worked for the company long- 
er than any other woman, has 
retired after 53 years of service. 

EDWARD P. OERTER, agency sec- 
retary for Washington National, 
has retired after 50 years in the 
insurance business. 


Edmund J. Fitz 
gerald, retired pres- 
ident and board 
chairman of North- 
western Mutual Life, 
and prominent civic 
leader, has been 
selected as Milwau- 

Man of the 

for 1960 by 

“Milwaukee 
Sentinel" daily news- 
paper. 


Milestones 


CHARLES E. CLEETON, CLU, past 
president of the NALU and 1955 
recipient of the John Newton Rus- 
sell Memorial Award, observed his 
40th anniversary with Occidental 
Life of California in January. 

GEORGE SENN, assistant secretary 
of Yorkshire Insurance, in America 
Fore Loyalty Group, has been 
honored for 26 years of service in 
the Reins Club, founded in 1934. 
Club brings together people inter- 
ested in reinsurance. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., will mark its 75th 
anniversary in 1961. 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP, Boston, 
Mass., marks its 75th anniversary 
this year. The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., orig- 
inal company in the group, issued 
one of the earliest liability policies 


written in the United States in 
October, 1886. 

PAN AMERICAN LIFE will ob- 
serve its 50th anniversary in 1961. 
Company was founded March 28, 
1911. Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 
dent, was one of the four founders 
of the company. 

EDUCATORS MUTUAL LIFE marked 
its 50th anniversary in December 
with a dinner for office employees. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE has 
passed the $7 billion mark for life 
in force. This amount protects 
policyholders through 1.1 million 
policies and group certificates. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Toronto, has passed the $1 
billion mark for group life in force. 

FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY, 
Michigan, has reached $500 million 
for life in force. 





Malpractice Rates Go 


T seems that everyone these days 

is worried about rising insur- 
ance rates. Doctors are no excep- 
tions. They have been concerned 
about the cost of protection against 
“malpractice” suits from their 
patients. 


“Medical Economics,” a magazine 
which deals with the doctor’s finan- 
cial problems, follows the subject 
of malpractice insurance very care- 
fully. In a recent—November 21, 
1960—issue, it presented the chart 
we show below. In it they compare 


Down 


the latest 1960 rates with those of 
the year before. 

These rates in the chart are the 
non-surgeons’ rates for $50,000/- 
$150,000 professional liability cov- 
erage, as issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
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Officers of Republic National Life look at 
an advance copy of "Time" magazine car- 
rying advertisement by the Dallas com- 
pany. Ad announced company attainment 
of $3 billion of life in force. Shown above 
(I. to r.): Clarence J. Skelton, senior vice 
president, and Theo. P. Beasley, president 
(both seated). Standing are Thomas M. 
Mott, vice president and actuary, statisti- 
= and Barry Oakes, executive vice presi- 
ent. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
topped the $1 billion mark for 
new group life sales in 1960. The 
1960 figure exceeded the 1959 
amount sold by $110 million. @ 





They are based on the experience 
of some 30 insurance companies 
which underwrite the line. 

The new rates indicate, as “‘Medi- 
cal Economics” points out, a cut in 
premium for these doctors in 38 
states. In six states the malpractice 
rates remain unchanged, but they 
have gone up slightly in six states 
and the District of Columbia. As a 
matter of fact, in ten states the 
rates have dropped by 30 per cent 
or more. 

But the news is bad, the article 
goes on, for surgeons and anesthesi- 
ologists. Their surcharge has been 
doubled—from 75 per cent to 140 
per cent over the base rate—so that 
they must pay more in almost all 
states except the ten in which the 
base rates had the greatest drop. 

The various authorities cited in- 

Continued on page 75 
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Full Systems Now Perform 
Most of Agency Bookkeeping 


UTOMATED bookkeeping—the 
A trend toward assigning to 
machines the routine office jobs— 
has been well publicized as one of 
the salvations of the insurance 
home office. Speed, flexibility, and 
saving money are the goals that 
have been established for these 
new systems—and there are statis- 
tics to show that some of these 
goals have been attained. 

But these gains have largely 
been confined to home offices. There 
the large initial investment can be 
recouped within a _ foreseeable 
number of years. In the local in- 
surance agency, this added expense 
doesn’t make cents—or dollars— 
yet. 

However, you have seen descrip- 
tions of how one or another of 
these machines may be applied in 
agency operations. But so far 
these have not developed entire 
office systems where the operations 
of several machines have been in- 
tegrated to carry the agency’s ac- 
counting functions virtually ‘“un- 
touched by human hands.” 

Recently agency trade groups 
have become active in studying this 
field for their members and sug- 
gesting new methods. At their 
latest meeting, the executive com- 
mittee of the NAIA (National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents) 
cited the advantages of “automated 
agency accounting”: 

“1. It will help to maintain 
agency independence; 2. it will 
prevent NAIA member-agents from 
becoming ‘captive’ agents of stock 
companies; 3. it will relieve the 
agent of a great deal of paper 
work and will save him money; 4. 
it will permit him to devote more 
time to selling and servicing.” 

There have been, however, only 
one or two applications of full sys- 
tems to agency bookkeeping. An- 
other agents’ group—the New York 
section of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 
(NAMIA)—began a joint system 
for some agencies in the state. 
Called EASE—Electronic Account- 


ing Service Extension—it opened 
operations in March 1960 for nine 
agencies. These ranged in size 
from $50,000 to $1 million in an- 
nual premium volume. By the end 
of the year, EASE had 35 agen- 
cies using its services with month- 
ly costs to each subscriber between 
$50 and $100. 

EASE operates by receiving 
basic figures in simple form from 
each agency, putting the numbers 
through the prescribed pattern on 
the machines, and sending back to 
the agency a complete print-out of 
the agency’s accounts. 

One of these reports covers and 
balances accounts receivable. This 
shows previous month’s balance, 
charges, credits, and a new balance 
for each insured. Then there are 
monthly statements for all in- 
sureds, prepared in duplicate. 
These are completely detailed and 
are ready for folding and mailing. 

At the same time the agency 
receives a cash receipt journal and 
a cash disbursement journal show- 
ing a detailed listing of all amounts 
deposited and withdrawn from the 
bank accounts. An account current 
is also prepared by coverage and 
by company with listings alpha- 
betically by insureds’ names. 

After EASE has been in opera- 
tion a short while, a premium and 
return premium register was added 
to give detailed listings of the 
agency’s sales activities for the 
month. 

“The system is not intended,” 
the Mutual agents group reports, 
“as a panacea for all an agent’s 
bookkeeping problems. It takes the 
‘leg work’ out of an agent’s book- 
keeping so that he has cash, ac- 
counts receivable, and accounts 
payable totals to be entered in his 
general ledger accounts.” 

The EASE system has met the 
test of allowing reconstruction of 
individual accounts receivable or 
accounts payable. “A large portion 
of agency bookkeeping,” the report 
says, “involves the detail construc- 

Continued on page 48 
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VERDICT 


Novel Cases Define a ‘Public 
Parking Place;” an “Expert” 


Insurance carrier ordered to defend claim against volunteer 
parking attendant... By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


What Is a “Public Parking Place”? 


CROSS the country today the 
parking of cars in urban and 
suburban areas is a problem. Shop- 
ping centers, restaurants, stores 
all depend on parking space for 
customers. Parking facilities are 
directly connected with the volume 
(or even success) of business. This 
is what makes the case of Piliero 
v. Allstate Insurance Company 
(New York Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, December 27, 1960) 
so important. 

The case started as a declaratory 
judgment action to determine that 
the plaintiff, Joseph Piliero, was 
entitled to protection under the 
automobile liability policy issued 
by the Allstate to its assured, Carl 
Tamorria. There was no dispute 
on the facts which are as follows: 

In Queen’s County there is a res- 
taurant known as Tufaro’s Restau- 
rant. Adjoining it is a parking lot 
which holds thirty cars. This lot is 
used exclusively for the patrons of 
the restaurant and for the patrons 
of a bakery, known as Tufaro’s 
Bakery, which is located in the res- 
taurant building. The lot, the res- 
taurant and the building in which 
the restaurant is located, are all 
owned by “affiliated corporations.” 
The owners of the restaurant and 
lot do not charge patrons for park- 
ing; the said owners do not permit 
the general public to park in the 
lot, and the said owners have no 
license for a parking lot. A sign 
posted at the lot reads: 

“Parking for Tufaro’s Patrons. 
Not responsible for damage on 
cars.” 

Plaintiff Joseph Piliero is em- 
ployed as a printer during the day. 
A few evenings a week, however, 
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in order to earn some extra money, 
he “worked” at this parking lot 
as a voluntary, unofficial parking 
lot attendant, with the knowledge 
and consent of the restaurant and 
lot owners. He “worked” at the lot 
whenever he wished. He had no 
regular days or times when he was 
required to be there. He was not 
supervised or controlled by the res- 
taurant or lot owners. He received 
no compensation of any kind from 
them. It was his practice to sta- 
tion himself at the lot and to offer 
his services to the patrons by park- 
ing their cars as they arrived and 
by delivering their cars as they 
were leaving. His remuneration 
consisted solely of tips given to him 
by the patrons. 

On June 22, 1955, one Carl Ta- 
morria had an automobile liability 
insurance policy issued by defen- 
dant. On that date he went to 
Tufaro’s Restaurant in his car. 
When he got there, he drove onto 
the parking lot. Plaintiff, who was 
there at the time, signaled Tamor- 
ria to stop at the entrance to the 
lot. Tamorria did so, and turned 
the car over to plaintiff, who 
parked it in the lot. 

After dining in Tufaro’s Restau- 
rant, Tamorria returned to the 
parking lot and asked plaintiff to 
get his car. Plaintiff complied with 
the request; he got the car and 
delivered it to Tamorria at a place 
near the exit from the lot. 

The car was then involved in an 
accident. There is a dispute as to 
how the accident occurred, but that 
question is not material to the is- 
sues in this case. 

Thereafter, Max Kivel and his 
two children who were injured in 


the accident, brought an action 
against Joseph Piliero, the plain- 
tiff in this case. Piliero sent the 
summons and complaint to defen- 
dant and asked it to defend him. 
It refused, contending that Piliero 
is excluded from coverage under 
the policy issued to Tamorria. 

Piliero then instituted this ac- 
tion for a declaratory judgment 
that he is within the coverage of 
said policy. The trial court held 
for plaintiff, and granted judgment 
declaring that plaintiff is covered 
by the policy; that defendant is 
required to defend him in the pend- 
ing action against him, and that it 
is required to pay any sum for 
which he may be adjudged to be 
liable in said pending action. De- 
fendant appealed. 

There was no question that Pi- 
liero was operating Tamorria’s au- 
tomobile with permission at the 
time of the accident. The question 
was whether Piliero came within 
the exclusion clauses of the policy, 
namely: 

“This policy does not . . . afford 
insurance to any person or organi- 
zation . . . employed in or operat- 
ing an automobile business, with 
respect to an accident arising out 
of its operation.” 

“(10) Definitions: ‘Automobile 
business’ means an automobile re- 
pair shop, public garage, sales 
agency, service station or public 
parking place.” 

The Appellate Court found that 
the exclusion clauses did not apply 
to these facts, saying: 

“When the relevant policy clauses 
are read together and their phrases 
considered in context, it seems 

Continued on page 46 
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Catastrophe Packages 


Continued from page 33 


miums, the carrier is still indemni- 
fying against the large loss, for 
which he is getting in his eyes only 
a rather small premium. When each 
separate exposure is presented to 
underwriters on a deductible basis, 
they follow the same reasoning. 
Also rate making for large loss pos- 
sibilities is actuarially less sound 
than for small losses. Hence safety 
factors in underwriting are in- 
jected. 


Inter-Insurance Feature 


Now let us package all these large 
loss exposures. By packaging we 
have built in a certain degree of 
inter-insurance. From the actu- 
arial or probability of loss stand- 
point, all of these exposures are not 
as likely to have large losses in a 
given period as is one of these ex- 
posures. The overall probability of 
a large loss helps determine the 
rate. If you can reduce the prob- 
ability of the overall large loss, 
cannot the overall rate be reduced? 

I think that many agents must 
have experienced the fact that, 
while certain assureds have signifi- 
cant losses under specific policies, 
the overall accounts of these as- 
sureds develop fair loss ratios. If 
all of the policies for one assured 
are written in the same carrier, the 
underwriting results on that ac- 
count are satisfactory. 


Confined to One Class 


Packaging of exposures is now 
done widely on individual accounts 
and through retrospective plans, 
crime and umbrella policies on 
business accounts. To date in the 
commercial or business field, pack- 
aging in general has been confined 
to exposures within one class, such 
as fire, casualty, surety or marine. 
However, with the increasing trend 
to multi-line company operations, 
this packaging could embrace all 
fields. 

If one company is going to write 
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all of the large loss coverage for 
one assured—and this is sometimes 
done—it could be done with one 
policy. Standard forms could be 
designed for small and medium 
size risks to include the following 
exposures, either on full coverage 
or a deductible basis: 

1. Fire, E. C. and VMM (prop- 
erty and inventories). 

2. Liability (including auto and 
employers liability). 

3. Business interruption. 

4. Extra expense. 

. Crime coverages. 

. Cargo. 


Rate Deviations 


The inter-insurance feature 
would allow attractive rate devia- 
tions. The agency would find such 
a policy form an effective sales tool 
in securing entire accounts rather 
than pieces of accounts. The form 
itself would suggest to many buy- 
ers that they should consider more 
protection such as business inter- 
ruption or extra expense coverage, 
higher liability or crime limits. 


Better Service 


In addition to offering lower 
rates, agents would be able to ser- 
vice accounts more efficiently on an 
overall basis since they would de- 
velop a better overall understand- 
ing of the insured’s operation. 
From the mechanical and account- 
ing standpoints, there would be 
savings in numbers of policies, fil- 
ing, handling, billings. 

There might eventually be, I be- 
lieve, a great increase in premium 
volume even at the reduced rates 
and with deductibles. Many as- 
sureds would be buying new cover- 
ages and increasing amounts of 
present coverages. Such package 
forms would also tie in well with 
the survey approach which is being 
advocated for agency usage. 

There would be many problems 
to work out to develop these com- 
mercial packages. But this extra 
work would be justified in the ex- 
panding demand for such a policy. 
Frankly, I suspect the market re- 
search or planning departments of 
some of our progressive companies 
are already working along these 
lines. @ 
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Let's Not Let Rarefied 
Air Make Us Too Dizzy 


Mounting money supply over past few months has set off 
new optimistic stir among watchful investors. By Ervin L. 
Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Mat. 


PINIONS on the future of our 

internal economy have been 
restrained. This is not surprising 
since the lack luster business per- 
formance of last year took a lot of 
the bounce out of the high hopes 
expressed for the decade of the 
sixties. Despite this restraint, 
there is some hopeful optimism 
stirring among investors. The root 
of this optimism is in the large 
money supply that has built up 
during the past few months. 

There is some precedent for this 
hopeful attitude in other periods of 
business slowdown. The year 1957 
is the most recent example when 
the money suppiy reached a low 
point from which it expanded 
strongly into 1958. 

But like all economic compari- 
sons there is more than just one 
factor to be considered. One swal- 
low does not make a summer. Al- 
though money supply may act as a 
trigger, it is not the only force 
needed for economic expansion. 
You need confidence in the future. 
You need a spark to ignite the 
tinder of hope and expectation. 

You may get that spark from the 
Kennedy administration. It is a 
young group with a desire to get 
the economy rolling more actively. 
The money supply will be used and 
it may possibly be increased. Al- 
though deficit financing is basically 
unsound, the use of it may have a 
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tendency to build confidence, if for 
no other reason than the evidence 
that something is being done. 

Should such a situation develop, 
investors will undoubtedly look 
ahead to increased earning power. 
We all have a tendency to be opti- 
mistic given half a chance. Even 
the thought of better earnings will 
give us a good excuse to start dis- 
counting the future. 


Price of Stocks Up 


But right here we should pause 
and give some thought to the price 
of common stocks today. Many of 
the “safe and sane” stocks men- 
tioned in the last issue of THE 
SPECTATOR are heavily discounting 
present and prospective earning 
power. The glamor stocks are do- 
ing an even better job of anticipat- 
ing fancy earnings. The electron- 
ics, vending machines, so-called 
“leisure time” stocks, plus most 
any company with a modern age 
gadget, are good examples. Then 
we have the cyclical stocks like the 
steels and building stocks. Natural- 
ly, these sell at a more modest price 
to earnings ratio. Even so most of 
them are not on the bargain coun- 
ter today. These stocks move up 
and down with the swings of the 
economy. 

But if you take the market as a 
whole you will find that we are ata 





pretty high level from which to 
start anticipating better profits. 
More profits may come, but prices 
in many instances already reflect 
higher earnings. 

There is nothing to prevent us 
from looking into the far hills and 
seeing a shining light. We should 
remember, however, that we are 
breathing a rarefied air. The pres- 
sure of anticipating high altitude 
profits could in time become over- 
powering. 


Don't Buy Averages 


Many of you may be thinking 
right now that the market as a 
whole is one thing but individual 
stocks are something else. True 
enough, for we don’t buy the mar- 
ket or the averages, but even the 
best of individual selections can be 
bought at the wrong time. The 
averages do reflect the “prestige” 
enjoyed by common stocks today. 

The temper of the times for sev- 
eral years now has been to disre- 
gard the time tested yardsticks of 
earnings and dividends. This may 
be good while our present mood 
lasts. But it is one thing to look 
ahead to better times when the 
price level is obviously cheap. It 
takes a lot of wishful thinking to 
see the same view ahead when 
price-earning ratios are near an all 
time high and dividend return less 
than the income from bonds. 

An example—in 1949 when our 
present bull market was getting 
ready to blossom, you could have 
bought General Motors at four 
times its earnings and with a 14 
per cent return. But, you may re- 
call, there was no stampede to buy 
it. Today at fifteen times earnings 
and a 4.5 per cent yield, there is 
apparently no great desire to sell 
it. Times were different, you will 
say, but are they that much dif- 
ferent? 


Interpreting Times 


The difference is not so much in 
the times as in our interpretation 
of the times. Prosperity and opti- 
mism give a glow to the future 
that calls for action. Today despite 
all the worries over the business 
slowdown, we are still highly pros- 
perous. The investment restraint 
that has been in evidence may give 
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way to renewed active optimism. 

But before we accept as normal 
the present rarefied atmosphere and 
then soar to even higher levels, 
let’s look at some similar periods 
in the past. The Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average is a fair yardstick 
and the other accepted averages 
show practically the same type of 
variation from one period to an- 
other. 

If the stocks comprising the 
Dow Jones industrial average pro- 
duce earnings this year of $34.00 
a share, that average—at say 630 
—will give a ratio to those earn- 
ings of 18.4. If dividends of $22.00 
a share are paid, the yield will be 
2.9 per cent. 

Now this earning ratio of 18.4 
is close to the high point reached 
over the past fifty years. Earnings 
may possibly go above $34.00 in 
1961 or ’62 or ’68. Then of course 
the ratio would come down, but 
only if the price of stocks remains 
the same. This would be most un- 
likely. Once we are enthralled with 
the constant growth theory, we 
will force the price of stocks to 
ever higher levels. In other words 
the ratio moves to higher levels 
while our investment eyes are fixed 
on the bright but distant light of 
future growth. From the point of 
view of value, this endless discount- 
ing makes no sense. So under the 
tempo of the times the averages 
could easily move into new high 
territory. 


Plateau Extremely High 


The only fact we wish to point 
out is that we should realize the 
height of our present plateau. 
When we start to build on top of it, 
the foundation will be subject to 
heavy strains. Disillusionment can 
be painful. 

The other time tested yardstick 
is now given scant attention. It is 
the dividends received from com- 
mon stocks. Yields today are low 
—2.9 per cent at 630 in the indus- 
trial average. As a reminder of 
the influence of unusually low 
yields, you might take a look at 
previous periods of high and rising 
stock prices. Here are a few ex- 
amples. In 1929 the yield was 3.1 
per cent. In 1937 it was 3.7 per 
cent, in 1946, 3.2 per cent, and in 
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1959 a mere 2.9 per cent. Subse- 
quent to reaching those low yields, 
the market had a severe decline 
with a corresponding jump in 
yields. 

You may notice that over the 
years there has been a tendency 
for dividend return to reach a 
lower point on each major advance. 
For instance, a yield of 3.7 per 
cent was considered low in 1937, 
but the yield went to 2.9 per cent 
before the 1959 upsurge ended. It 
is quite possible that on any re- 
newed climb in this market the 
yield on the industrial average may 
decline below 2.9 per cent before 
that fact and the possible danger 
are recognized. 


No Predictions 


Once more we wish to emphasize 
that we are focusing attention on 
the situation today—not predict- 
ing. One cannot become too dog- 
matic about such statistical tools 
as price to earnings ratios and the 
vield from quality common stocks. 
There is, however, a warning—or 
if you wish a caution signal—that 
should be given some thought. The 
time to think is before the event. 
When the pot is boiling, your 
thinking is distracted by the ex- 
uberance of the moment. 

With hopeful optimism stirring 
among investors, with the possi- 
bility of further erosion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, a 
speculative flurry could be building 
up. We have gone a long way in 
discounting our prosperity. It does 
not necessarily follow that we will 
not discount it some more. 

Intelligent investors, however, 
should not be unaware of the 
trend we are following. Capital 
gains are nice but someone must 
be willing to buy your stock to let 
you realize them. An income of 
say 2.5 per cent from dividends 
may seem of little moment today 
but such low income will add little 
to your portfolio if capital gains 
are no longer easy to come by. 

The year is just beginning. 
There are bound to be surprises. 
Each of us, no doubt, will handle 
those surprises differently but a 
conservative approach to values 
would be wise in such a rarefied 
atmosphere. @ 

—Written January 25, 1961 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 40 


clear to us that ‘public parking 
place’ is intended to mean a com- 
mercial parking lot, one that is in 
the business of storing cars for a 
fee. The exclusion clause expressly 
applies only to ‘an automobile busi- 
ness.’ The types of activities listed 
in the clause defining ‘automobile 
business’ are plainly commercial 
enterprises devoted entirely to sell- 
ing or servicing cars for a fee. 


Rule of Association 


“In construing the words ‘public 
parking place,’ as used in this defi- 
nition clause, we may properly ap- 
ply the maxim ‘noscitur a sociis’— 
‘it is known from its associates’ 
(See McKinney’s Statutes, Book I, 
sec. 239.) The ‘associates’ of the 
phrase ‘public parking place’ are 
‘automobile repair shop,’ ‘sales 
agency,’ ‘service station,’ ‘public 
garage,’—all obviously ‘automobile 
businesses’ as the layman under- 
stands those words. Clearly, they 
are different from a private lot 
owned by a restaurant operator 
(or its affiliate) and used by the 
restaurant as a place where its cus- 
tomers may park their cars free of 
charge. The operation of such lot 
is not an ‘automobile business’ but 
rather an incidental convenience 
furnished by the restaurant owner 
to his patrons. In other words, it 
is not an ‘automobile business’ but 
merely part of the restaurant busi- 
ness. That being so, it is not a 
‘public parking place’ as_ that 
phrase is used in the policy, and 
consequently is not an ‘automobile 
business’ within the ambit of the 
policy exclusion clause. 

“Even if we were to assume ar- 
guendo that the meaning of ‘public 
parking place’ as that phrase is 
used in the policy is doubtful and 
uncertain, we would still have to 
construe it in plaintiff’s favor, 
since in such cases ambiguities 
must be resolved against the in- 
surance company.” 

In view of the fact that there 
are thousands of parking lots like 
this one springing up all over the 
country, this case is very signifi- 
cant. 
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There Are Experts—and Experts 


HERE is nothing that makes a 

trial lawyer happier than ‘to 
have an expert witness in his hip 
pocket—if the witness can testify 
properly. That is why trial law- 
yers use the expression “there are 
experts—and experts.” The writer 
has seen many experts, both in the 
flesh and on paper, but never one 
such as was involved in the case 
of Central Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany v. D. & B., Inc. (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, November 17, 
1960.) 

The plaintiff sought to recover 
from the insurance carrier under a 
mercantile robbery and safe bur- 
glary policy for a loss resulting 
from a robbery. On trial, the evi- 
dence showed that an officer of the 
insured closed the store and was 
traveling towards his home when 
a masked man arose from the rear, 
forced him at gunpoint to pick up 
another masked man, return to the 
store and open the safe. The officer 
was then trussed up in his own 
clothing and left in a secluded spot 
by a river. The robbers drove off 
in his car. 

The company contended that the 
loss was the result of a “faked in- 
side job” resulting from collusion 
and conspiracy. The company 
sought to introduce evidence by an 
“experienced expert burglar,” a 
convicted robber, who had partici- 
pated in numerous such crimes to 
show how a professional outlaw 
would have conducted a bona fide 
safe robbery. He was brought from 
jail and testified that he was in on 


"Let's put it this way .. . after the tax 
collector audits your books, the government 
will still be in business!" 
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the preliminary plans for the rob- 
bery so as to implicate the officer. 
He stated that he “backed out’ but 
the others who carried out the rob- 
bery were professionals. His prof- 
fered testimony was to the ef- 
fect that no professionals would do 
the job the way the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence showed it had been done. The 
trial judge refused to let him give 
his opinion, hence the appeal. 

The Appellate Court quietly set- 
tled the question of such expert 
testimony thusly: 


“Appellant (the company) says 
it has found no case in which a 
court has held such evidence admis- 
sible. This court does not desire 
to be the first. There is nothing 
in the record to indicate that all or 
most professional or expert special- 
ists in this field would employ iden- 
tical or similar techniques in the 
same circumstances. The evidence 
was speculative, was not a proper 
subject for expert opinion evidence, 
and in our opinion the court did 
not err in excluding it.” @ 
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Work Safely 
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der things to be done, and show 
we’re genuinely interested in peo- 
ple. 

I cannot stress enough that ac- 
cidents—like absenteeism, poor 
production, and labor friction— 
are essentially symptoms of condi- 
tions that are not right. More often 
than not they are not right be- 
cause of undesirable human rela- 
tions. 

To correct these conditions ap- 
preciably, we have to recognize the 
basic and secondary needs I’ve 
mentioned. Then we have to apply 
this knowledge in every way pos- 
sible. In applying it, two concepts 
in particular stand out: (1) com- 
munication; (2) participation. 

Communication, as you know, is 
another one of these terms that 
has been bandied about. I suppose 
it means, fundamentally, “getting 
a message across.” In occupational 
accident prevention, as in other 
areas of activity, it of course im- 
plies effective transmission of 
needs, facts, and ideas from man- 
agement down to worker and from 
worker up to management. 


More Plain Talk 


Indeed communication needs to 
be effective across the board at any 
level in an enterprise: executive to 
executive, foreman to foreman, or 
worker to worker. Here we may be 
much less successful than we real- 
ize. We need more plain talk. That’s 
not easy. We have been inade- 
quately educated to communicate 
clearly. Technical advances have 
complicated our vocabulary. But 
also there is a high premium on 
double-talk today. Such double-talk 
is usually motivated by a desire to 
impress, to confuse, or to conceal 
ignorance. 

So I should like to make two rec- 
ommendations. First, competent 
personnel in a plant or organiza- 
tion should make case studies of 
instances where communications, 
written or oral, have produced mis- 
understandings and undesired re- 
sults, including accidents and near- 
accidents. Second, courses in “plain 
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talk” might well be made available 
to management personnel at all 
levels. 

In addition to “communication,” 
“participation” is a means of get- 
ting people to work safely. Permit 
me, now, to cite an actual case 
history. Potentially, steel mills are 
dangerous places. Yet the steel in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, now possesses a lower accident 
rate than do the state’s 5-and-10 
cent stores. How has this come 
about? 


Yellow Railings 


In part this accomplishment has 
been due to a steady hammering at 
accident reduction through insis- 
tence on the use of safety equip- 
ment. Measures like posting colored 
flags in danger areas, marking 
building corners with yellow and 
black stripes, painting hand rail- 
ings yellow were adopted. But 
primarily the accomplishment of 
greater safety stems from industry 
recognition that knowing is not 
enough. Things like attitudes are 
involved. 

Operations Attitude, as it came 
to be known, was born in a Chicago 
plant. Company officials a few years 
ago came to the conclusion that the 
problems of safety ought also to be 
tackled in the light of new psy- 
chological knowledge. Specifically, 
in drawing up safety rules, should 
not consideration be given to work- 
ers’ views and feelings and _inti- 
mate knowledge of the work? 
Would not the men be more willing 
to assume and accept responsibility 
for following safe procedures if 
they themselves had a chance to 
contribute? 

Well, the men were brought into 
conference, two or three at a time, 
to get their thoughts on safe pro- 
cedures and to help formulate them 
with their supervisor and a safety 
coordinator. In this particular 
plant, the accident rate had been 
the highest for any of the com- 
pany’s main plants—2.29 accidents 
for every million manhours. Some 
two years later the plant had 
achieved on all-time low. In fact 
the accident rate at plants where 
Operation Attitude was subsequent- 
ly tried out dropped to less than a 
third of the frequency rate of the 
steel industry as a whole. More- 


over there is reason to believe that 
the increased safety consciousness 
of the men carried over to their 
homes and communities. That’s im- 
portant, because industry is very 
concerned, and properly so, with 
off-job safety of employees. 

Why does participation in safety 
programs have such a favorable 
effect? The answer, in my opinion, 
lies in the primer of human rela- 
tions and in the classification of 
basic human motives. We are in- 
volving men in something impor- 
tat to their security. Giving them 
an active voice in decisions pertain- 
ing to safety, we help to satisfy 
their need for self-esteem. By vir- 
tue of the entire activity, we facili- 
tate communication and reinforce 
the learning of safe work practices. 
For these reasons I strongly recom- 
mend employee job analyses, plant 
safety committees, and discussion- 
type programs at all levels of oper- 
ation and management. 

If this means anything, it means 
training in human relations. Now 
we have completed our circle. We 
are back to our original area of 
emphasis—to the importance of 
good human relations in getting 
men to work safely. @ 





Agency Bookkeeping 
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tion of repetitive items to arrive 
at reconciled totals, which are 
carried forward to the general 
ledger accounts into the financial 
statements. It is in this detailed 
work that automated bookkeeping 
can be of great assistance in sav- 
ing an agency time and money, as 
well as providing an agency with 
an historical record which can be 
used for reference at any given 
time.” 

Another case history on auto- 
mated systems for agency account- 
ing was made before the NAIA 
annual meeting last fall. Walter 
Slaight of Recording and Statis- 
tical Corporation told how his com- 
pany put a full system into two 
agencies. “We decided,” he said, 
“that the system should be built 
around the customer’s invoice. 
Since every sale was accompanied 
by a billing to the customer— 
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usually typea on multiple invoice 
sets—we had available as a by- 
product of this operation all neces- 
sary data to feed our mechanized 
system with the required premium 
sales information. . . . By using 
this, we are able to discontinue 
many bookkeeping steps previously 
required in the agencies, and to 
substitute only minor coding op- 
erations on the copy of the cus- 
tomer’s invoice.” 

The steps in this system in- 
volved: putting names and ad- 
dresses of customers on punched 
cards in alphabetical order with 
permanent code numbers; writing 
a few simple codes on all invoices, 
and then picking out and record- 
ing each outstanding receivable 
item. 

The reports produced from this 
system started with a “transaction 
journal” with the current month’s 
premium transactions. This cov- 
ered all open receivable items 
brought forward from prior 
months. 


Alphabetical Listing 


One innovation in the transac- 
tion journal is the listing of all 
items in alphabetical sequence by 
name of insured. This breaks with 
the company tradition of listing in 
policy number sequence, but it fits 
the agency operation better be- 
cause names and not numbers are 
usually the reference point there. 

Other reports prepared in this 
system cover: “Aged Accounts Re- 
ceivable” which shows even how 
long overdue each account is; 
itemized monthly statements for 
mailing to insureds or to brokers 
who submitted the business; com- 
pany accounts current. 

In addition there is a monthly 
sales report which shows premium 
amounts by class of business and 
carriers for the accounts. Cash 
journals and memorandum loss re- 
ports can be specially prepared for 
the agency also. 

Thus the first steps toward the 
mechanized insurance agency have 
been made. There will still be a 
lot of responsibilities for the office 
personnel to carry. But the drudg- 
ery may be automated soon. These 
systems, as Mr. Slaight concluded, 
“offer you an escape from time 
consuming detail.” @ 
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Auto Muddle 
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bargaining instruments. He is 
faced with weeks or months before 
he is paid for the work he has 
done. Eventually when the draft 
comes through, it is made payable 
to three or four different people 
and more time is lost finding them 
for their signatures. All of this 
amounts to a large investment on 
his part in completed but not paid 
for jobs. Finally claims may be 
denied or thrown into litigation 
even after repair prices have been 
agreed on. Then it’s the repairman 
who is left with the empty bag. 


Repairman Would Benefit 


Our debate seemed to end in 
basketball’s “double foul” — both 
parties are doing wrong and no- 
body gets penalized. I did see, 
however, that the repairman would 
be benefited by fair, accurate dam- 
age estimates by an _ impartial 
party on which the carrier, the 
garageman and the insured could 
depend. 

So I visited an underwriter- 
friend. The accusations I present- 
ed to him were generalized. Under- 
writers are said to put up pretty 
tough standards for turning down 
business, thus hurting company, 
brokers, and assureds. 

Instead of admitting any faults, 
he switched the question. He said 
—quietly so that we weren’t over- 
heard—that he lets each agent or 
broker stand on his own. If you’re 
a winner in the loss ratio column, 
you can write the business you 
submit; if your loss ratio is way 
out of hand, the business will prob- 
ably be turned down. I knew, of 
course, that this applied to border- 
line cases. Since my friend knows 
all the rules and in fact wrote part 
of the book, he could find a good 
reason for turning down every 
piece of business that came in— 
but he doesn’t. 

This attitude didn’t shock me too 
much, but I gave him two warn- 
ings. He would lose his job if the 
company stuck to his loss ratio rule 
and let the bookkeeping department 
do all the underwriting. Second, 
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The two photos above, placed under the special grid devised by Ostroff, translate 
the extent of the car damage into numbers. These guide numbers then indicate 
the repairs needed and their cost. Harry Ostroff has spent 15 years in auto repair 


work, claims adjusting, and insurance agency operations. 


Now with his figures 


complete and patents in hand, he has a contract with one insurer to set repair 


payments in certain areas. 


The executive vice president of the insurer reports that the method is recognized 
by one state insurance department and could eventually lead to a reduction in 
insurance premiums. "If we can get things going honestly all the way down the 
line, we will lower the rates," the officer said. 





he was being unfair to the clean 
risk who has a losing broker. This 
may give the risk a cancellation 
which, added to a non-liable scrape 
or a minor traffic violation, could 
get him thrown into the assigned 
risk crowd. 

That ended that discussion, since 
I could see that my underwriter- 
friend would retreat behind his 
book of rules if I pressed him much 
further. Whether the broker ac- 
quired the bad loss ratio by fair or 
foul claims was not his concern; 
he would stick to the percentages. 


Lively Visit - 


Our next visit—to our own in- 
surance broker—was a lively affair, 
but it can’t be printed in detail. 
We laid out our accusations. He 
responded with a tearful account 
of his own problems. He lives in 
fear of mass cancellation, lowering 
of commissions, and loss of other 
business because of trouble in his 
auto lines. He claimed his carriers 
demand supporting business in 
other lines, if they are to accept 
auto business. Thus high adjust- 
ments of auto losses and rising loss 
ratios jeopardize his entire market 
—through, we almost agreed, no 
fault of his own. 

By now I was convinced that 


auto claims are the biggest single 
headache the regular agent has in 
keeping his customers. Agents may 
have varying experiences because 
of location, territory, contracts 
with carriers, level of adjusting in 
the area. But we can appreciate 
how auto lines affect the brokers’ 
entire operation and why some 
brokers have abused the auto 
markets. 

My next visit—with the man- 
ager of a bank’s auto insurance de- 
partment — brought even fewer 
hopeful results. He confirmed that 
the banks did not feel obligated to 
provide underwriting information. 
If all applications came in as Class 
I and there were two 16-year-old 
drivers with four recent losses, so 
what? The carrier can worry about 
such details. Also if a man on re- 
course repairs his own car, every- 
body saves money all around—ex- 
cept the insurance company. 

Next two amusing people who 
had both had auto accidents in the 
last year gave me an idea—maybe 
not representative—of the policy- 
holder’s attitude. One whose car 
damage had been minor had 
claimed bodily injury (through the 
lawyer on retainer for his own 
business) because “‘you never know 
what can develop.” I asked the sec- 
ond accident victim if he had paid 
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the deductible portion of his loss. 
He looked amazed and asked, “Does 
anybody ?” 


Sales Factor 


Our next stop was with the dealer 
from whom we had bought our 
present car. We told him he had 
been accused of giving bad under- 
writing information on his insur- 
ance applications and of inflating 
the prices of insurance losses when 
they came into his body shop. He 
admitted underwriting data has be- 
come a sales factor. He insists he 
can’t rate a customer in 2C if his 
competitor is going to place the 
same buyer in 1A. That makes 
enough difference in monthly pay- 
ments to lose the sale entirely. But 
he hastened to insist that he didn’t 
have to do that very often. 


On my second charge of inflat- 
ing repair prices, he was vigorous 
in his denial. “It can’t happen 
here,” he asserted. But I questioned 
him on two jobs he had in his shop 
right then. The prices weren’t ex- 
orbitant, but they were both higher 
than what by years of experience 
told me they should be. 

“All right. They’re a_ shade 
high,” the dealer conceded, “but I 
have to do that to cover delays in 
payments, extra time in estimating 
when the policyholder has to take 
his wreck to get three different 
prices.” 


I decided—to wind up my study 
of the auto claims problem—to pre- 
sent these facts and others to a 
member in good standing of the 
adjustment fraternity. We started 
the interview by suggesting that 
if he would only make fair, equita- 
ble and realistic adjustments on 
losses all the problems of the in- 
dustry would be solved. 

Before I could tell my story, he 
flooded me with his. He is the man 
in the middle on insurance claims. 
He is beset by unreasonable shops, 
unreasonable policyholders, unrea- 
sonable automobiles made of frills 
costing fortunes to repair. He 
finds it almost impossible to set 
fair payments with all these pres- 
sures on him. Then sometimes his 
supervisers aren’t willing or able 
to back him up. 

He almost won me over to his 
side with his account of the part 
luck plays in his work. He insists 
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that in any given month he can do 
an heroic job—and still look very 
bad on paper because of the rela- 
tively few inspections he can make 
and the element of chance in the 
claims he’s assigned. At the same 
time, less scrupulous adjusters can 
be gaining a fine reputation for 
themselves because they were lucky 
with the assignments they received. 

Well, you can’t satisfy every- 
body. We have satisfied—with our 
estimates—from photos, one car- 


rier, some of their agents, and a 
few body shops. But we recognize 
it will take a long time to convince 
the entire auto insurance industry 
on this type of claims estimating. 

Nevertheless, something along 
this line is what is needed. We 
have to take the guess work and 
the personal element out of repair 
work, or we'll see loss ratios which 
will price the whole auto physical 
damage line right out of business. 








Just as a successful agent 


avoids developing a ‘‘fat cat’”’ philosophy* ’ 


so must an insurance company! 





You'll find, as a representative of a Kemper Insurance company, that we havea 
progressive attitude towards sales that will reflect itself in helping you build 


your sales volume. 


A steady flow of new ideas coupled with new ways to promote them is one 
important reason why Kemper Insurance has grown into one of the world’s 


great insurance organizations. 


Here are a few of the benefits our agents enjoy: 
e A premium budget plan that is easy to understand and use 
e Profitable sales incentive programs 
e Skilled selling help and national advertising support 
e Complete multiple line underwriting facilities 


e Dividend-paying policies 


e Outstanding engineering and claim service 
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000 excess over his $4,000,000 in- 
debtedness, for which he gave his 
notes bearing 314 per cent interest. 
This interest was also payable in 
advance and on the same day he 
prepaid the first year’s interest of 
$3,465. In their joint return for 
1953, the petitioners deducted the 
sum of two interest payments, that 


is $143,465, as “interest paid... 
within the taxable year on indebt- 
edness,” under § 23 (b) of the 
1939 Code. 

The second contract year began 
on December 11, 1954, when in- 
terest in advance of $143,465 was 
payable by Knetsch on his aggre- 
gate indebtedness of $4,099,000. 
Knetsch paid this amount on De- 
cember 27, 1954. Three days later, 
on December 30, he received from 
the company cash in the amount of 
$104,000, the difference less $1,000 
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between his then $4,099,000 in- 
debtedness and the cash or loan 
value of the bonds of $4,204,000 on 
December 11, 1955. He gave the 
company appropriate notes and 
prepaid the interest thereon of 
$3,640. In their joint return for 
the taxable year 1954 the petition- 
ers deducted the sum of the two 
interest payments that is $147,- 
105, as “interest paid .. . within 
the taxable year on indebtedness,” 
under § 163 (a) of the 1954 Code. 


Aggregate Deduction 


The tax years 1955 and 1956 are 
not involved in this proceeding, but 
a recital of the events of those 
years is necessary to complete the 
story of the transaction. On De- 
cember 11, 1955, the start of the 
third contract year, Knetsch be- 
came obligated to pay $147,105 as 
prepaid interest on an indebtedness 
which now totalled $4,203,000. He 
paid this interest on December 28, 
1955. On the same date he received 
$104,000 from the company. This 
was $1,000 less than the difference 
between his indebtedness and the 
cash or loan value of the bonds 
of $4,308,000 at December 11, 1956. 
Again he gave the company notes 
upon which he prepaid interest of 
$3,640. Petitioners claimed a de- 
duction on their 1955 joint return 
for the aggregate of the payments, 
or $150,745. 


Debt Canceled 


Knetsch did not go on with the 
transaction for the fourth contract 
year beginning December 11, 1956, 
but terminated it on December 27, 
1956. His indebtedness at that time 
totalled $4,307,000. The cash or 
loan value of the bonds was the 
$4,308,000 value at December 11, 
1956, which had been the basis of 
the “loan” of December 28, 1955. 
He surrendered the bonds and his 
indebtedness was canceled. He re- 
ceived the difference of $1,000 in 
cash. 

The contract called for a monthly 
annuity of $90,171 at maturity 
(when Knetsch would be 90 years 
of age) or for such smaller amount 
as would be produced by the cash 
or loan value after deduction of the 
then existing indebtedness. It was 
stipulated that if Knetsch had held 
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the bonds to maturity and con- 
tinued annually to borrow the net 
cash value less $1,000, the sum 
available for the annuity at matur- 
ity would be $1,000 ($8,388,000 
cash or loan value less $8,387,000 
. of indebtedness), enough to pro- 
vide an annuity of only $43 per 
month. 


Economic Substance Denied 


The trial judge made findings 
that “[t]here was no commercial 
economic substance to the . 
transaction,” that the parties did 
not intend that Knetsch “become 
indebted to Sam Houston,” that 
“(nlo indebtedness of [Knetsch] 
was created by any of the... 
transactions,” and that “[n]o eco- 
nomic gain could be achieved from 
the purchase of these bonds with- 
out regard to the tax consequences. 
...’ His conclusion of law, based 
on this Court’s decision in Deputy 
v. du Pont, 308 U. S. 488, was that 
“lwihile in form the payments 
to Sam Houston were compensa- 
tion for the 'use of forbearance of 
money, they were not in substance. 
As a payment of interest, the 
transaction was a sham.” 

When we examine “what was 
done” here, we see that Knetsch 
paid the insurance company $294,- 
570 during the two taxable years 
involved and received $203,000 back 
in the form of “loans.” What did 
Knetsch get for the out-of-pocket 
difference of $91,570? In form he 
had an annuity contract with a so- 
called guaranteed cash value at 
maturity of $8,388,000, which 
would produce monthly annuity 
payments of $90,171, or substantial 
life insurance proceeds in the event 
of his death before maturity. This, 
as we have seen, was a fiction, be- 
cause each year Knetsch’s annual 
borrowings kept the net cash value, 
on which any annuity or insurance 
payments would depend, at the rel- 
ative pittance of $1,000. Plainly, 
therefore, Knetsch’s_ transaction 
with the insurance company did 
“not appreciably affect his bene- 
ficial interest except to reduce his 
tax. ...” Gilbert v. Commissioner, 
248 F. 2d 399, 411 (dissenting 
opinion). 

There may well be single pre- 

Continued on page 54 
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mium annuity arrangements with 
nontax substance which create an 
“indebtedness” for the purposes 
of § 23 (b) of the 1939 Code and 
§ 163 (a) of the 1954 Code. But 
this one is a sham. 

The judgment of the Court of 
Appeals is Affirmed. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Mr. Justice Douglas, with whom 
Mr. Justice Whittaker and Mr. 
Justice Stewart concur, gave the 
dissenting opinion, as follows: 

It is true that in this transac- 
tion the taxpayer was bound to 
lose if the annuity contract is 
taken by itself. At least the tax- 
payer showed by his conduct that 
he never intended to come out 
ahead on that investment apart 
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from this income tax deduction. 
Yet the same may be true where 
a taxpayer borrows money at 5% 
or 6% interest to purchase securi- 
ties that pay only nominal interest ; 
or where, with money in the bank 
earning 3%, he borrows from the 
self-same bank at a higher rate. 
His aim there, as here, may only 
be to get a tax deduction for in- 
terest paid. Yet as long as the 
transaction itself is not hocus- 
pocus, the interest charges incident 
to completing it would seem to be 
deductible under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code as respects annuity 
contracts made prior to March 1, 
1954, the date Congress selected 
for terminating this class of 
deductions. 26 U.S.C. § 264. The in- 
surance company existed; it oper- 
ated under Texas law; it was au- 
thorized to issue these policies and 
to make these annuity loans. While 
the taxpayer was obligated to pay 
interest at the rate of 344% per 
annum, the annuity bonds _in- 
creased in cash value at the rate 
of only 244% per annum. The in- 
surance company’s profit was in 
that 1-point spread. 


Legislative Remedy Needed 


Tax avoidance is a dominating 
motive behind scores of transac- 
tions. It is plainly present here. 
Will the Service that calls this 
transaction a “sham” today not 
press for collection of taxes aris- 
ing out of the surrender of the 
annuity contract? I think it should, 
for I do not believe any part of 
the transaction was a “sham.” To 
disallow the “interest”? deduction 
because the annuity device was 
devoid of commercial substance 
is to draw a line which will affect 
a host of situations not now before 
us and which, with all deference, 
I do not think we can maintain 
when other cases reach here. The 
remedy is legislative. Evils or 
abuses can be particularized by 
Congress. We deal only with “in- 
terest”? as commonly understood 
and as used across the boards in 
myriad transactions. Since these 
transactions were real and legiti- 
mate in the insurance world and 
were consummated within the 
limits allowed by insurance poli- 
cies, I would recognize them tax- 
wise. @ 
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CPCU Holds Regional 


Institutes in Five Areas 


Scheduled for April, May, June, each 
program will stress specialized theme 


Five 3-day CPCU Institutes will 
be held in 1961, one in each region 
of the Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters. 
Institutes are sponsored by the 
chapters in each region and man- 
aged by a group of committees 
under a general chairman. Each 
of the 1961 institutes will have its 
own specialized theme. Sessions 
are scheduled for April, May, and 
June, and three are on university 
campuses. 

Information on the 1961 sched- 
ule is contained in a folder for 
members of the CPCU Society. 


For Further Information Circle 49 on Card 


Views on Health Care 


A new publication, “Health In- 
surance Viewpoints,” is designed 
to strengthen communications be- 
tween the health insurance busi- 
ness and the medical and hospital 
professions. To be published pe- 
riodically, “Viewpoints” will con- 
tain excerpts from selected ad- 
dresses, articles and data pertain- 
ing to the financing of health care. 

Bulletin will be distributed to 
insurance company representatives 
and to the Council state commit- 
tees. It is also being mailed to 
national, state and county medical 
association executives, hospital ad- 
ministrators, medical and hospital 
journals, and allied health care 
groups. 

Publisher: 


Council. 
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NBCU Functions Described 


How the National Board of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters works for a 


Health Insurance 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 59 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is net an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


large segment of the insurance 
field is told in a brochure just pub- 
lished by the Bureau. The book- 
let explains how the Bureau op- 
erates, serving the public and 
the companies. It points out how 
state insurance supervisory au- 
thorities benefit from the Bureau’s 
operations. 
Copies may 
the Insurance 


stitute. 
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OASI Film Revised 


A revised version of the slide- 
narrative, “(Can We Have Sound 
Social Security?”, originally pro- 
duced by The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in 1958, 
is now available. Both the slide- 
narrative script and script record- 
ing have been updated so as to in- 
clude all changes in OASI voted 
in the last session of Congress. 

Slide-narrative kits containing 
a set of 64 color slides, scripts, 
sample news releases, and other 
materials helpful in arranging 
showings can be ordered for $10. 
The tape recording of the script 
is an additional $3.50. More than 
750 NALU ss slide-narrative kits 
have been distributed to individ- 
ual life underwriters and life un- 


be obtained from 
Information  In- 


derwriter associations in the past 
two years. 
(Sponsor: National Association 


of Life Underwriters. ) 
For Further Information Circle 52 on Card 


Dictate by Remote Control 


New equipment makes possible 
remote wireless dictation and re- 
cording. Called Remote-Tape, the 
new system allows users to range a 
wide distance from the actual re- 
cording machine while carrying on- 
ly a compact pocket sized unit. Both 
microphone and transmitter are in 
the single unit. 


Every message dictated into the 
miniature dictating unit is auto- 
matically recorded by a standard 
machine which can be located a 
half mile or more away. The com- 
plete Remote-Tape device consists 
of a wireless microphone, a re- 
ceiver-control unit, an actuator, 
which starts and stops the re- 
cording unit and the standard 
Geloso Stenotape recording tran- 
scribing unit. The recorder operates 
only when messages are actually 
being dictated. It is therefore 
possible with the Remote-Tape 
to dictate at interrupted intervals 
and still have only the material 
actually dictated appear on the 
tape, with no blank spaces. 

A: gating circuit makes it im- 
possible for any other transmitter 
to activate the recording machine. 
As a result, although the trans- 
mitter operates on citizens’ band 
frequencies, the receiver will not 
operate unless its specific trans- 

Continued on page 56 
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HOW MUCH 
IS A LOT? 


That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accomplish- 
ment and “know how.” So, 
ask yourself: 





Can | show others how to 
prospect—to get leads from 
their own efforts, ability 
and imagination and not de- 
pend on the home office or 
their supervisor? 


Can | inspire others to 
tell a convincing story— 
and do better with a proven 
competitive merchandising 
plan, featuring dismember- 
ment—lifetime income — 
top value income settlement 
option—and the premium 
payment plans of the future, 
Check-O-Matic and Aut- 
O-Check? 


Can | inspire others to enjoy 

competition—and more im- 
portant, to compete with 
themselves? 


Can | instill in others the 
desire to earn—more money 
by making the most of their 
abilities? 


If you can give affirmative an- 
swers to those questions, then 
there’s NO LIMIT to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you have 
an Ohio State Life Contract 
which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — tully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies—agency office al- 
lowance — non-contributory 
pension plan — operating 
capital for new agents. 


. 
THE Off10 STATE LIFE 
y, USUAANCL a 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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Continued from page 55 


mitting counterpart is sending a 
message. The ability to dictate in- 
formation without the necessity of 
carrying heavy, awkward or ex- 
pensive equipment makes the Re- 
mote-Tape a helpful tool in in- 
surance reporting, inventory tak- 
ing, inspection reporting, sales 
training, and law enforcement. 
(Distributor: American Geloso 


Electronics. Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 53 on Card 


Safety Course by Mail 


A safety course for industrial 
foremen developed by the National 
Safety Council provides study by 
mail. Course is based on teaching 
methods used in the armed forces 
and approved by educators. It 
saves industry the cost of pulling 
men off productive jobs for class- 
room study. At the same time it 
imparts the needed safety know- 
how. Course has been pretested 
by foremen in all types of indus- 
try. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Chart Compares Computers 


“Computer Characteristics 
Chart” is a pamphlet listing the 
chief features of 43 computers built 
in the United States. Sixteen dif- 
ferent manufacturers are repre- 
sented. Information includes gen- 
eral characteristics, internal speed, 
peripheral equipment—both input 
and output—and special features. 
List is arranged by decreasing 
monthly rental, thus grouping to- 
gether computers of comparable 
size. Occasional supplementary 
sheets are planned, describing new 
systems as well as any important 
changes in those already listed. 


(Company: Adams Associates. ) 
For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


Portable Ladder Tester 


An automatic and portable hy- 
draulic ladder testing machine, 
weighing only 25 pounds, is design- 
ed for safety inspection. The ma- 
chine applies thrust to ladder 
rungs, quickly recording the thrust 
on a direct reading gauge. By care- 
ful observation of the gauge, the 


operator can determine the exact 
breaking point of a defective rung, 
thus preventing in advance what 
could be a serious accident. 
Releasing the thrust automat- 
ically unlocks the rung clamp so 





that the unit is ready to move to 
test the next rung. The operator 
can change the thrust adjustment 
from one to six hundred pounds. 
The tester can also be used to try 
the tensile strength of cable, wire 
rope and chain. Various dies may 
be adapted for compression testing 
of other building and construction 
materials such as aluminum, steel, 
concrete and stone. A slight modifi- 
cation even allows it to be used 
as a portable scale for measuring 
weights up to 600 pounds. 
(Maker: Hydraulic Systems, 


Inc. ) 
For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Films Give Driving Tips 

Two new sound-color films offer 
training for commercial vehicle 
drivers. Each 16mm film runs ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

“Can You Stop In Time” is the 
story of one driver’s awakening 
to the distance it takes to stop 
his vehicle. It emphasizes the need 
for allowing proper space when 
following other vehicles and dis- 
cusses factors which vary stopping 
distance. 

“Intersection Safety” features 
an insurance claim representative 
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FREE BOOKLET! Write today and see how Viewlex 
“Salestalk” can bring dynamic controlled sales- 
manship to your business. 


who illustrates different types of 
intersection collisions. It depicts 
intersection situations and pre- 
sents four basic rules for pre- 
venting this type of accident. Cop- 
ies are priced at $65. 

Producer: Dallas Jones Produc- 
tions, auspices National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies.) 
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Calculator Has Twin Dials 

The Duplex Calculator features 
two answer dials. One stores or 
“‘memorizes” the totals transferred 


SELLS! 
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to it from the other dial. Two Keys 
give complete control, simplifying 
operation. Addition, subtraction, 


66 9 
view_Lex “SALESTALK” sounD-SLIDE 
rounding off and full cent conver- 
sion can all be continuously shown | Unit Adds Controlled Showmanship to 


in the accumulating memory dial 
by means of these two easy-to-use | Your Sales and Profits AUTOMATICALLY! 
keys. Positive decimal pointers in- 
Sure accuracy. . al; 

; , @ Attache Case convenience and portability! 

(Maker: Comptometer Corpora- apes he P : - 
tion. ) @ It’s the perfect audio-visual presentation in a package! 


Now Viewlex applies a PROVEN, SOUND-SIGHT principle 
to INCREASED BUSINESS! The new Viewlex “SALESTALK” 
SOUND-SLIDE unit is your own complete “presentation in 
an attache case.” It’s like having a “Showroom-at-your-fingertips.” 
Your product or service story is told and sold with exactly the same 
perfection and energetic enthusiasm from the first A.M. appointment 
to the last call of the day! 

So light . . . so compact . . . so simple to operate. Sets up in seconds! 
The ultimate in full-powered salesmanship. Through the power of 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Pencils for Every Use 


A new 24-page catalog shows a 
variety of pencils for office, work- 
shop, school, and home. Eighty-one 
types of pencils are pictured and 


described. Three indexes make it 

easy to locate what is wanted. The 

four-color catalog is offered free. 
(Maker: J. S. Staedtler, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Card 


Burglar Alarm for Cars 


Salesmen’s cars and trucks can 
be protected with the Auto-Matic 
Alarm System. The device is a 
complete electrical burglar alarm 
system with contacts built into 
all doors, hood and baggage com- 
partments of the vehicle, controlled 

Continued on page 6] 
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dramatic animation, drawings, charts, documentary photographs, 
etc. ... in color or black and white . . . your products or services take 
on a new added dimension of importance! They’re ALWAYS pre- 
sented in the EXACT same way your management team wants it to 
... through the controlled sight and sound message of the Salestalk. 


Overall Size: 11” x 17” x 5” Weight: 14 Ibs. 
Projector: 150 Watts. Filmstrip. 


Record Player: 4 speed. Takes up to 12” records. 


Price: $104.50 Complete 


Other Viewtalk Sound-Slide Units from $139.50 to $224.50 


roe 


iew lex... 30 Broadway, Holbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


IN CANADA—ANGLO PHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 





the risk of heavy loss 
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Executives Bookshelf 


Life Insurance and the Law 


“Law and the Life Insurance Contract” is a new publi- 
cation in the Irwin Insurance Series. It grew out of the 
need for an up-to-date presentation of the law of the 
contract to people principally interested in life insurance, 
not law. The book follows the different stages of the life 
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insurance contract chronologically from the forming of 
the contract to the final payment of benefits. 

Authors are Janice E. Greider, associate counsel for 
State Farm Life, and William T. Beadles, professor of in- 
surance, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

The appendix shows a number of typical policy forms 
currently in use. The book contains two indexes, the first 
listing all court cases cited. 472 pages. 

(Publisher: Irwin Press.) 
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The Fifth Mowbray 


This fifth edition of a well known standard text gives 
the reader a broad understanding of the general field of 
insurance. Titled “Insurance,” the book is principally the 
work of the late Prof. Albert H. Mowbray. The co-author, 
Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, of Columbia, worked closely 
with Mowbray on the first three editions, and has used the 
text in 25 years of classroom teaching. 

In this fifth edition one new chapter, on homeowners 
contracts, has been added. Other changes since earlier 
texts includes separate chapters on inland marine, group 
insurance, and risk management. 617 pages. $7.50. 

(Publisher: McGraw-Hill Insurance Series.) 
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Capital Formation in Manufacturing 


The country’s factories and mines are using less capi- 
tal to produce a dollar’s worth of output than they used 
to, according to a new study. At the end of World War I, 
the ratio of the stock of capital to annual output in manu- 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


facturing was 1.02—this is, $1.02 of capital was required 
to produce $1.00 of output. By 1953, 59 cents of capital 
produced $1.00 of output. The capital-output ratio in min- 
ing also declined, from 2.3 in 1919 to 1.3 in 1953. Values 
are measured in 1929 prices. 

“Capital in Manufacturing and Mining: Its Formation 
and Financing” has been published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Its authors are Daniel Creamer, now of 
the National Conference Board, Sergei P. Dobrovolsky of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and Israel Borenstein 
of the Bureau of Economic Affairs, United Nations. The 
volume is the latest report of an inquiry begun with the 
financial assistance of the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

(Auspices: National Bureau of Economic Research.) 
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Setting Standards for Managers 
Most executives accept standards for cost, quality and 


production because the standards work. They define goals, 
prevent misunderstandings, permit realistic judgments. 
Standards also can be applied, says the author of “Man- 
agerial Performance Standards,” to the one crucial factor 
in any company—executive performance. 

“At no time in the history of American industry has 
there been such a willingness to ship out inferior products 
... at no time has top management had to devote so much 
time to customer complaints . . . never before have em- 
ployees been so lackadaisical . . . at no time have first-level 
supervisors been so lax in directing employees as most are 
now. This weak link can be strengthened . . . managerial 
skills can be strengthened.” Thus the author, Virgil K. 
Rowland, establishes the thesis for his study, which has 
been published as a handbook of the American Management 
Association. 

To show how the process of setting standards works, 
“Managerial Performance Standards” gives a step-by-step 
plan. Actual transcripts of standard-setting sessions are 
analyzed. Every level of management from first-line to 
the top is discussed, and specimens of completed standards 
are given. 192 pages. $3.50. 
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Continued from page 58 


by a pickproof lock. A siren sounds How Pilot Life ’s Management 
should any unauthorized attempt . 
be made to enter the car or truck 


when the driver is away. 

Shunt locks can be installed con- 
venient to the car trunk or rear 
doors of delivery vans to disconnect 


these openings for loading or de- 


livery. 

(Maker: Auto-Matic Alarm Sys- 
tems. ) 
For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 


Portable Has Extras 

An extra long carriage now 
permits a portable typewriter to be 
used for statistical and other odd- 
size sheet typing. Feature is incor- 


porated in the “Combina 13,” a 
newly designed, European imported 
portable. The machine includes such 
features as automatic keyset tabu- 
lation, a full keyboard and half line 
spacing. 

Available in an attractive se- 


Developmen t Program 


Ever conscious of the opportunity for carefully trained 
General Agents in our expanding economy, Pilot now gives 
responsible, aggressive men a chance to grow in agency 
management through a specialized Management Develop- 
ment Program. 

‘ The management trainee—carefully selected on his sales 
lection of colors, complete with and supervisory experience—is on a guaranteed salary dur- 
matching case, the portable carries ing the entire program. His training schedule includes Home 
a 5-year warranty. Office Seminars on actual management problems . . . prac- 

(Distributor: Central Business tical field training . . . development of new phases of 
Machines Corporation. ) management activity . . . all designed to help the prospect 
For Further Information Circle 61 on Card grow in knowledge and self-confidence—to help him grow 
: ’ to a position of leadership in his profession. 
Catalog on First Aid This unique Management Development Program has 
ik ced teak Gadiched shows proven itself successful in aiding Pilot’s ambitious young 
L Geek tain ik tak: WAM adhe career underwriters and prospective General Agents. Here 

; , is a remarkable opportunity for a profitable career .. . 

and pharmaceutical supplies for Sail with the Pilot—and GROW! 
industries and institutions. Con- 
taining 28 pages of illustration 
and description, the booklet also 
contains a price list and pre-paid 
order cards. y = 

(Supplier: Otis Clapp & Son.) ale oN GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
For Further Information Circle 62 on Card | 





= == In the top five per cent among the world’s leading life insurers 


Reminders for Slow Payers 
A series of collection notices WOODWARD AND FONDILLER. INC. 


and envelopes has been designed : > 
to collect from slow accounts with Consulting Actuaries « Systems Analysts + Insurance Accountants 





a lower collection cost. Series con- 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
sists of low pressure letters, state- | NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
ments and reminders. Envelopes 

have a self-sealing adhesive that 
eliminates wetting the flap. State- Sante Matis Dateeniaitink 

ment or reminder to the debtor Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 

is completely pre-printed. The new EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS ... EM- 
system comes in a variety of trial PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
introductory assortments. BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


te for Sample Copies 


. Wri 
(Maker: Collections Systems | | CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
Div., Transo Envelope Co.) 180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3. Ill. 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Accident Plan for Whole 
Family Has One Premium 


Contract covers non-occupational accidents 
including school, sports, and automobile 


A new accident policy covers all 
members of a family for a single 
premium. The Full Family Group 
Accident plan gives year ’round 
protection in the 50 states and 
Canada. Practically all non-occu- 
pational accidents are _ covered. 
These include travel, auto, home, 
school, hunting, vacation and 
sports. There is a double benefit 
feature for accidents occurring on 
weekends and holidays when the 
accident rate is highest. 

The one contract covers a hus- 
band, wife and all children aged 
three months to 18 years. Acci- 
dental death benefit ranges from 
$4,000 to a maximum of $20,000. 
Medical expenses payments are be- 
tween $500 and $2,500. 

(Company: Beneficial Standard 
Life, Los Angeles.) 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Life Policy With Pension 


A new “Ordinary Life with 
Auxiliary Fund” pension program 
offers substantially increased com- 
missions on pension business. In 
connection with the new plan, a 
special ordinary life policy ma- 
tures for its cash value at normal 
retirement age. 

The program offers considerable 
flexibility. It contains a full range 
of options, including ‘“non-refund” 
and “Five, Ten and Fifteen-Years- 
Certain.” Plans can be contribu- 
tory or non-contributory, and may 
be related to salary, service, or age 


62 


of employees. Monthly retirement 
income of as much as $20 per 
$1000 of insurance may be ob- 
tained for employees under the 
new program. 

(Company: General 
Life, St. Louis.) 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


American 


‘Home Guard’ Mortgage Plan 


The “Home Guard” mortgage in- 
surance policy will pay off the re- 
maining principal on a home mort- 
gage in the event of death of the 
insured. Payments are based on a 
6 per cent mortgage amortization 
schedule. Minimum face amount is 
$5,000. Five different forms allow 
selection of from 10 to 30-year 
coverage. Accidental death benefits 
may be added. In all cases, the ap- 


"Don't worry, sir. | just happen to have a 
pen that will write on peanut butter and 
jelly." 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 58 and 61 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


plicant’s age is calculated from his 

last birthday. Substandard may be 

written to 1,000 per cent. 
(Company: Standard Security.) 
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Income Protection Plan 


A “Compact Coverage”’ disability 
plan provides lifetime income pro- 
tection. The policy is designed to 
provide more adequate income dur- 
ing disability in the years when an 
individual’s need is greatest. The 
basic contract will pay benefits for 
both sickness and accidents in 
amounts from $50 to $500. There 
is a lifetime renewal safeguard. 
Added features include a rehabili- 
tation provision and special senior 
age benefits. 

(Company: Mutual of Omaha.) 


For Further Information Circle 224 on Card 


$25,000 Policy Paid Up at 90 


A new $25,000 minimum policy 
is paid up at age 90. The V. I. P. 
(Very Important Policy) is issued 
from ages 15 to 65 inclusive. From 
ages 15 to 50, on male lives only 
the V. I. P. may be written with 
waiver of premium and a monthly 
income of $10.00 or $5.00 per $1,000 
of insurance. The waiver of pre- 
mium only is also available on males 
from 15 to 55, and females from 
15 to 50. Accidental death benefit 
may also be added to the policy 
up to age 60. Applicants with 
limited Special class ratings are 
acceptable. 

(Company: Philadelphia Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


50-Day Hospital Plan 


The Hospital Expense “50” pol- 
icy provides surgical benefits and 
up to 50 days of hospital benefits 
on each illness. Issue age is ex- 
tended from 60 to 75. Guaranteed 
renewable on a lifetime basis, it is 
designed particularly for senior 
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citizens. Contract supplements 
other hospital and surgical cover- 
age. 

While the new policy calls for 
lower rates and benefits, it avoids 
reduction of benefits for hospital 
confinements after age 65. 

(Company: John Hancock.) 


Travel Policy Broadened 


A new Travel Accident Policy 
raises the maximum principal sum 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
makes coverage available to driv- 
ers or passengers of pleasure cars. 

The more liberal policy may be 
extended to cover civilian passen- 
gers on airplanes operated by the 
U. S. Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice or Canadian Air Transport 
Command. Formerly, coverage un- 
der the policy was limited to pas- 
sengers on public conveyances. The 
policy is available to both men and 
women at all amounts from $25,- 
000 to $100,000. 

(Company: Aetna Life Insur- 
ance. ) 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE has 
brought premiums on life contracts 
down in accordance with the 1958 
C. S. O. mortality table. Premiums 
for women are the same rate as 
men three years younger. Company 
has also adopted the ‘‘quantity dis- 
count” for policies in larger 
amounts. 

CELINA MUTUAL INSURANCE has 
introduced its “claim free bonus 
discount” in Colorado. Plan gives 
a 10 per cent discount to drivers 
having no claim against them for 
one year. The discount applies to 
all coverages except death and dis- 
ability and uninsured motorist. 
Discount is currently in use in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia also. Commercial auto risks 
are not eligible. 

GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA has 
reduced gross premium rates on 
all non-cancellable disability poli- 
cies, effective January 1, 1961. 
Equity will be maintained between 
old and new rates by means of dif- 
ferent dividend classes. 

MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE has re- 
duced premium rates on single pre- 
mium immediate annuities. Rate 
of interest on some funds left with 

Continued on page 64 
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uE\\- SUCCESS SPELLS 


Security 


...and Security-Connecticut 
spelis success 


As a man with family responsibilities of your own, you know that 
Security is one of the most rewarding by- products of business success. 
And the reverse is true — in your business, Security stands for success: 
Security-Comnecticut. You know that Security is the one multiple-line 
company pledged to the American Agency system — offering to agents 
contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts for qualifying business, 
policies priced to meet direct-writer competition, shaped to sell with 
modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 

Your clients and your prospects alike think of Security-Connecticut 
as the name to remember when it comes to protecting the fruits of 
success, and guarding the people who make striving for success 
worthwhile . . . sEcuRITy-coNNEcTicUT — the single source for all these 
lines: life * accident * fire * casualty * group * automobile + marine 


¢ bonds and all other forms of personal and business insurance. 


The 

Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 

New Haven 5, Connecticut 


cg te OS ES 5 ECE 


; : Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
ae as Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Prog woth Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 





AMERICA 


Erm? FN 





SALUTE TO 
MR. MUTUAL: 


Hie’s your NAMIA Agent—a good neighbor to 
thousands of dwelling, automobile, and business 
property owners in communities of every size 
throughout the United States. 


You’ll know him by the “mounted warrior’”’ emblem 
he displays—the sign of time-tested Mutual insurance 
backed by local agency service. As well, by the special 
competence he brings to his job as an insurance adviser. 


See your local NAMIA Agent. He’s well qualified to serve you; 
can show you how “‘Mutual Agents Offer More’’ in the way 
of security, personal service, and insurance savings. 





"Published a : tribute to the 8400 NAMIA Agents nation-wide— 
members of the National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents—by: 

GRAIN DEALERS MUTUAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


5002 Dodge st. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 








E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
Pension Consultants 





Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Continued from page 63 


the company has been raised to 
4 per cent. 

NATIONWIDE has completely re- 
vised its life portfolio in a new 
program stressing sales of personal 
lines. New plans include a Modi- 
fied Life 3-10 aimed at young 
adults; an Elective Income En- 
dowment at 65; a One-Parent 
Family policy, and an Executive 
Equity plan for insuring key men, 
sole proprietor, and partners. Com- 
pany has also adopted lower rates 
for women, and a quantity discount 
schedule. Dividend scales to policy- 
holders have been raised. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
has increased its dividend scale 
for 1961, and reduced the premium 
on single payment annuities. 

OHIO NATIONAL LIFE had 
adopted a higher dividend scale for 
1961. Rate of interest credited to 
dividend accumulations, settlement 
certificates, and immediate annui- 
ties during the certain period is 
now 3.75 per cent. Discount on 
premiums paid in advance is also 
3.75 per cent. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE has a 
new term-to-75 rider. Rider be- 
comes paid up at age 65. At that 
time the insured may choose paid- 
up term to 75, paid up insurance 
for life, or a cash settlement. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE of America 
has raised its gross rate of interest 
on dividends left on deposit to 3.85 
per cent. The 1960 rate was 3.65 
per cent. 

UNITED STATES LIFE now permits 
a maximum of $30,000 non-medi- 
cally on both men and women. 
Also its accidental death benefit 
is now a double double indemnity,” 
with amounts equal to twice the 
basic contract. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
has increased to 314 per cent divi- 
dends paid on ordinary life poli- 
cies. Rate on premiums paid in ad- 
vance (if more than one year ahead 
of due date) is now 3% per cent. 
Old rate was 3 per cent. Interest 
on policy proceeds held under set- 
tlement option will be 344 per cent 
or the guaranteed rate, if higher. @ 
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London Underwriters 


Continued from page 35 


and/or fires or 


board.” 

The small—or what the writer 
calls “average’”—claims are not the 
only loss problem for ocean marine 
underwriters. Victor Dover, inter- 
nationally known writer on ocean 
marine insurance for the Journal 
of Commerce in London, warns 
against confidence that there may 
be fewer large losses in the months 
ahead. “The relative immunity 
from total losses which had been 
experienced in recent years did not 
continue during the past. six 
months. The loss experience with 
tankers’ was particularly heavy 
and some of the incidents partook 
of the nature of the sensational.” 

Summing up, Mr. Dover writes, 
“Once again, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that marine underwrit- 
ers are unwise if they conclude 
from a period relatively free from 
important casualties that the loss 
graph is displaying a consistently 
downward trend; they are most 
likely doomed to disappointment. 

“At the same time, shipowners 
must realize that they are unjusti- 
fied in pressing for substantial 
rate concessions merely because 
for a time their underwriters ap- 
pear to be earning reasonable 
profits.” 


explosions on 


Disturbing Trends 


Also there have been long-range 
trends in ocean marine insurance 
which are worrying the under- 
writers. A writer in the annual 
review of Lloyd’s List shows why 
the 1960 improvements must be 
considered temporary. 

“At the end of 1958,” cites the 
Lloyd’s List’s writer, “it was gen- 
erally recognized that few coun- 
tries had started any stable re- 
covery from the recession which 
had set in two years earlier. But 
the new year saw an improvement 
which quickly gathered momen- 
tum, with the result that during 
1959 many countries enjoyed al- 
most boom conditions which con- 
tinued into the first half of 1960. 

“This 


improvement, however, 
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ed to some extent,” 
writer 
bitions 
which have become evident 
many countries since the end of 
the war; 
thetic material in many manufac- 
turing processes has undoubtedly 


was mostly internal, and did not 
lead to any appreciable increase 
in international trade, or in the 
volume of commodities and goods 
transported across the oceans of 
the world. 

“Possibly this could be explain- 
the Lloyd’s 
out, “by the am- 
self-sufficiency 


in so 


points 
toward 


while the use of syn- 


lessened the demand for such prod- 
ucts as cotton and wool—both rep- 
resenting attractive business for 
underwriters as well as_ ship- 
owners. 

“In consequence of these factors, 
the shipping industry has, unfor- 
tunately, had to continue to en- 
dure what is becoming a lengthy 
period of depressed freights. From 
time to time there have been in- 
dications that some recovery might 
be round the corner, but at no 
time has there been any real fol- 
low through.” @ 








Rx 
for 
healthier 
Business 
Sickness 
and 
Accident 
\. Sales 
\ 


Ny 


Prudential’s new, informative booklet —‘‘Facts 
About Business Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance,” is the perfect prescription to pep up 
your Business S&A insurance sales. It’s an 
easy to read, easy to digest booklet that ex- 
plains this kind of protection to your client. 
It discusses, point by point, how S&A insurance 
protects any business from financial loss due 
to disability of key men. By giving all the facts, 
it makes it easier for you to sell more Business 
S&A insurance. Give your sales a shot in the 
arm with Prudential’s hard-working sales aid— 
“Facts About Business Sickness and Accident In- 
surance.” For your free copy of Prudential’s help- 
ful booklet, simply send in the coupon today. 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” 
Sundays, CBS-TV 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, WN. J 
Please send me a copy of “Facts About Business Sickness and 
Accident Insurance.” 
| would like to know more about Prudential’s Brokerage Services 
and how they can make Life Insurance sales easier for me 


NAME 


ADDRESS aaianeas 


Ty —__ —. STATE 


I~ ; Mime 
= THE PRUDENTIAL 
RS «INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

LIFE INSURANCE - ANNUIT KNESS&A ENT 


PROTE N-*GR N AN F NSIONS 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card on Page 59 





15.1 cents of the dollar and general companies are included whose in- 

Income Dollar expenses 15.2 cents. Taxes and fees come ranges between $200,000 and 
Continued from page 33 were 3.4 cents and other costs, in- $400,000. Practically all of these 

cluding stockholder dividends, companies are comparatively young. 

must necessarily be on a higher totalled 6.6 cents. All, of course, are stock companies. 
scale. Commissions accounted for In the third and final table, 33 A good percentage specialize in 


Reprints of these tables and this article are available from The Spectator 


COMPANIES WITH PREMIUM VOLUME IN 
(Amounts in Thousands 000 omitted) 





Total 
Name of Company Life Paid to 
i Policy Other Total Policy- 
and Payments Dividends Paid to holders 
Contract to policy- to Policy- Income Policy- to and Added 
Claims holders holders |Payments holders s to Assets 
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American Buyers Life... 
American Standard Life. 
Central Assurance 
Consumers Credit Life. . 
Consumers National Life 
Fureka Life 

First Colony Life 

Great Lakes Ins........ 
Great Plains Life 
Guaranty Life Ins...... 


Financial Reserve Life. 
Home Security Life 
Ideal Life 

Ideal Nat’] Ins........ 
Interstate Life, N.J... 


Lee National Life 

Life Underwriters...... 
Midland @mpire Life.... 
Missouri Nat’ 1 Life.... 
Old Surety Life 
Pacific Western Ins.... 
Petroleum Life 

Pilgrim Nat’ 1 

Pioneer Life ° 
Pioneer Nat’ 1 Life..... 
Security America 
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Standard Union Life.... 
Union Security Life.... 
Valley Forge Life 
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“Includes $457,588 borrowed money repaid. tExperience premium refund on group life insurance. tExcludes Accident and Health Department. 
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credit, group, group credit and 
term insurance. This means a lower 
premium rate with an expectation 
of a higher relationship between 
expenses of operation and income. 


being stock companies, dividends to 
policyholders will be negligible or 
nothing in relation to the income 
dollar. Because they are younger 
companies, the policies held will be 
influenced by the effect of selection; 


payments to holders thereof will be 
at a lower rate than for the older 

companies. 
Even with these factors, the por- 
tion of the dollar income paid to or 
Continued on page 68 


With most of the latter groups 


159 BETWEEN $7,500,000 AND $10,000,000 
(Amounts in Thousands 000 omitted) 
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to stock- 
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. American Hospital & Life 
American Mutual Life 
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American Buyers Life 

... American Standard Life 
-++....-Central Assurance 
Consumers Credit Life 
Consumers Nat’ 1 Life 
Eureka Life 

First Colony Life 

Great Lakes Ins. 

Great Plains Life 
Guaranty Life Ins. 
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Life 
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Ideal Nat’1 Ins. 
Interstate Life 


Lee National Life 
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18, 321 Totals 33 Companies 
17,239,579 100.0 Totals 100 Companies 
b Includes $572,943 coupons andG.P.R. and interest held ondeposit disbursed during the year. 
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743, 556 3,605,365 20.9 | 174,607 1.0 





2 Includes $1,438,210 group and reinsurance refund. 
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Income Dollar 


Continued from page 67 


held for policyholders by these car- 
riers was almost half at 48.2 cents. 
Total other outgo was 51.8 cents. 
Commission payments were 15.6 
cents, general expenses 25.9 cents, 
taxes 3.1 cents and other costs 7.2 
cents of the dollar of total increase 
in ledger assets. 


$17 Billion Increase 


The tables show that the 100 
companies increased their ledger 
assets by $17.2 billion. On the basis 
of a single dollar, they disposed of 
this income, first by paying 27 
cents to policyholders in life, acci- 
dent and health claims. Dividends 
to policyholders accounted for 9.9 
cents. Income payments totalled 5.1 
cents and other payments to policy- 
holders—mostly surrender values— 
were 10.3 cents, 24.9 cents were 
added to assets for future benefits. 
These bring the aggregate portion 








Total 
increase 
in 
ledger 
assets 


Life 
Name of Company Policy 
and 


Claims 


Contract |Cents) to 
Used 


of the income credited to policy- 
holders up to 78.1 cents. 


Earmarked Assets 


In studying these tables it must 
be borne in mind that from 8 to 10 
per cent of the amounts added to 
assets included interest and other 
earnings on the assets which man- 
agement is conserving for its pol- 
icyholders. The portion of the dol- 
lar returned to policyholders under 
each heading would be greater if 
related to the premium dollar only. 

In the first table presenting 34 
large companies whose increase in 
ledger assets aggregated $16.9 bil- 
lion, 28.0 cents went to policy claim- 
ants, 10.0 cents to dividends, 5.1 
cents to income payments and 10.4 
cents to other payments for policy- 
holders. Total pavments thereto 
were 53.6 cents. With 24.9 cents 
added to assets, the total amount 
credited to policyholders in this 
class was $13.2 billion or 78.5 cents 
for each dollar of income. 

In the second group of 33 com- 
panies, the tctal increase in ledger 
assets was $343.9 million. Of each 


(Amounts in Thousands 000 omitted) 


COMPANIES WITH PREMIUM 


dollar of this amount, 25.1 cents 
went to policy claimants, 3.1 cents 
to policyholders in dividends, 1.4 
cents in income payments, and 5.3 
cents in other payments. This 
brought the total paid to 34.9 cents. 
After adding 24.4 cents to assets, 
the total credited to policyholders 
of these medium sized companies 
was 59.3 cents of asset income. 

The record of the smallest com- 
panies are presented in the third 
table. This includes 33 companies 
with premiums ranging from $200,- 
000 to $500,000 annually. The ag- 
gregate premiums of those carriers 
were $18.3 million. They paid 14.3 
cents of each premium dollar to 
beneficiaries, 1.9 cents were paid in 
dividends, four cents in income pay- 
ments, and 3.4 cents in other dis- 
bursements to policyholders for a 
total of 19.6 cents. With 28.3 cents 
added to assets, the total benefits 
to policyholders was 47.9 cents of 
each dollar received. 

The presentation of these results 
in three groups was undertaken so 
that the record of large, medium 
and small units could be studied 
separately. The problems and prog- 
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to Policy- 
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Income | Cents 
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Total 

Paid to | 

Policy- | 
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Cents|and Added/Cents 

Used |to Assets| Used 
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Total 
Paid to 
Policy- 


holders Assets 





Aetna Life 

American National 
Bankers Life - Iowa.... 
Connecticut General.... 
Connecticut Mutual.... 
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Continental Assurance. . 
Equitable Life, N.Y.... 
General American Life.. 
John Hancock Mutual... . 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.... 





Lincoln National Life.. 
Massachusetts Mutual. 
Vetropolitan Life 
Mutual Benefit 

Mutual Life, N.Y....... 


, 778 


National Life & Acc.... 
National Life, V 


New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual.... 


Occidental Life, Calif. 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual Life 
Phoenix Mutual Life.... 
Provident Life & Acc... 


Provident Mutual Life. . 
Prudential Insurance... 
Renublic National 
S.ate Mutual Mass...... 
Travelers Insurance t.. 


Union Central Life 
United Insurance 
Washington Nat’1 Ins... 
Western & Southern Life 
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ress of each group must necessarily 
be different from those of the other 
two. The three totals and the rec- 
ords of the individual companies 
therein enable other companies 
whose statements have not been 
analyzed here to consider their own 
records along with the figures for a 
company of similar size and doing 
a similar class of business. 

In studying the results of indi- 
vidual companies, it must be ac- 
cepted that there are so many 
points of differences between them 
that they cannot reasonably and 
logically be compared. 

In the first place the corporate 
format as between stock and mu- 
tual companies precludes the use of 
the same yardstick for such items 
as premiums and dividends to pol- 
icyholders or stockholders. 

Companies differ in results most 
drastically by the type of business 
they write and the proportion that 
that business bears to the total 
written. Purely ordinary carriers 
will not be comparable to those 
which write as well industrial and 
group. Again a company which has 
a large volume of term will show 


IN 1959 IN EXCESS OF $60,000,000 


results independent of those whose 
term insurance is a minor part of 
the business. 

The size and age of a company 
are of prime importance. The needs 
of the large and established com- 


pany differ fundamentally from 
those of a small young company. 
The tables and the record of how 
the individual companies spend 
their dollars emphasizes these basic 
differences. @ 


Source of Data 


The data shown is derived from 
the annual statements of the com- 
panies as filed with the several 
state insurance departments for the 
year ending December 31, 1959. The 
items are from the exhibit on page 
13 titled Reconciliation of Ledger 
Assets. The column total increase 
in ledger assets line 15 comprises 
all income, life and accident and 
health premiums, annuities of all 
kinds, dividends left with the com- 
pany to accumulate interest, divi- 
dends and rents received on in- 
vestments. Such other increases as 
profits on sale of ledger assets and 
rise in book values are all included. 

Life policy and contract claims 
are a total of lines 16.1 and 16.2, 
showing life and accident and 
health payments. Other payments 


(Amounts in Thousands 000 omitted) 


to policyholders are a combination 
of lines 17 to 19B, annuities, 
premium notes, surrender values, 
group conversion, interest on policy 
funds and other’ miscellaneous 
amounts. Dividends to policyhold- 
ers are a total of lines 20 and 23— 
dividends and interest held on de- 
posit and disbursed during the 
year. Income payments are the 
amounts paid on supplementary 
contracts with and without life con- 
tingencies on line 22. 

The amount added to assets is 
taken from line 40. The item of 
total expenses includes commissions 
on line 26, general expenses line 27, 
taxes, licenses and fees on line 28, 
and other expenses which are the 
sum of lines 29 to 36. Asset ad- 
justments are from line 37. 
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Name of Company 


Aetna Life 

American National 
Bankers Life - Iowa 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 


...-Continental Assurance 
....Equitable Life, N.Y. 
.. General American Life 

John Hancock Mutual 
...Life Ins. Co. of Va. 


.. Lincoln National Life 


Metropolitan Life 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Life, N.Y. 


....National Life & Acc. 
National Life, Vt. 
PE” New England Mutual 
New York Life 

axa Northwestern Mutual 


.Occidental Life, Calif. 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual Life 
Phoenix Mutual Life 

... Provident Life & Acc. 


...Provident Mutual Life 
....Prudential Insurance 
Republic National 

State Mutual, Mass. 
Travelers Insurance 


Union Central Life 
United Insurance 

... Washington Nat’1 Ins. 
Western & Southern Life 











882,097 1, 584, 312 











259, 642 





Totals 34 Companies 
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Take a lesson from the bee. Hard work 
and resourcefulness are two impor- 
tant elements of success. Add to this 
a vigorous imagination, a strong spark 
of enthusiasm and you have the fac- 
tors which make today’s professional 
insurance producera standout. Millers 
National and Illinois Insurance Com- 
panies, with a broad portfolio of 
coverages and a service unsur- 
passed, complement the ‘profes- 
sional’ in his day-to-day selling effort. 
It's a genuine success story which 
you may wish to try! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE - CHICAGO 6 





PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Trap for Bank Robbers 
Has Hi iden Hazards 


if 


WIC SL eer RC ASO 


‘Pat. No. 1,807,944 


ITH the current jump in bank holdups, perhaps bankers should 

W give new thought to a rather startling type of burglar trap 

patented in 1929. Several of these devices in a bank might decrease 

its rate on robbery insurance. On the other hand, would it increase 
the hazard on public liability? 

Chief feature »f the Burglar Trap, as our artist has shown, 
is a trap door that plunges the holdup man into a cage concealed 
beneath the floor. Trap door is operated by a button hidden from 
view in the cashier’s cage. At the burglar’s demand for funds, the 
cashier presses the button. Whammo! The floor drops and down 
goes the robber. 

Landing on a false bottom in the cage, his weight closes the 
trap door over his head, neatly sealing him underneath the floor. 
In one wall of the trap, a sheathed slot is provided. This is for 
the would-be robber—by now thoroughly demoralized, we trust 
—to pass out any weapons in his possession.@ —Elinor Kinley 





Canada: Life Sales 


Continued from page 37 


estate, 28 per cent in securities of Canadian corporations, and 22 
per cent in federal, provincial and municipal government bonds. 
In addition, the United States life companies hold $2 billion of 
Canadian assets for their U. S. policyholders. @ 


ANADIAN life companies meet the bulk of life insurance needs 

of the islands which now form the West Indies Federation. 
Starting from a modest beginning eighty years ago, business in 
force of Canadian companies had grown to $250 million by the end 
of 1959. It is estimated that new business written in the West 
Indies during 1960 will total $65 million, an increase of more than 
20 per cent over 1959 sales. Sales during 1959 were 32 per cent 
higher than the previous year. 

In 1959, funds invested by Canadian companies in corporate 
and government securities originating in the islands, in mortgages 
and in loans to policyholders came to almost $26 million. Indica- 
tions are that the rate of increase in investments has been stepped 
up during 1960. @ —Lillian Millar 
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These Names Make News: 


Menagh, Stout, Rouse 


Louis R. Menagh, Jr., has been 
elected president of Prudential. 
Frederick H. Groel, previously 
vice president and secretary, 
succeeds Menagh as executive 
vice president. 

Harry R. Stout, previously vice 
president and secretary of Fed- 
erated Security & Insurance, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
named president. 


Merl L. Rouse has 
been elected presi- 
dent and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of 
American Re-Insur- 
ance. He succeeds 
Edward L. Mulve- 
hill, who died Jan- 
uary 4. 


Robert L. Freeman has been elec- 
ted president and director of 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual 
Fire, Dedham, Mass. He had 
been a vice president and 
director of Worcester Mutual 
Fire. 

William E. Grubbs, outgoing state 
insurance director of Nebraska, 
has been named president of the 
newly organized Fidelity Title 
Insurance Company. 

Frank P. Samford has been elected 
chairman of the board of 
Liberty National Life. Frank 
P. Samford, Jr. was elected 
president. 

J. Harry Wood, CLU, has been 
elected president and a member 
of the board of Home Life, New 
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G. Ewart Thomson (above |.) has been 
elected chairman of Lloyd's for 1961. He 
has been associated with the London firm 
since 1914 and has been an Underwriting 
Member (non-marine) since 1933. R. A. J. 
Porter has been elected deputy chairman 
for 1961. A marine underwriter, he has 
been an Underwriting Member since 1934. 


York. William P. Worthington, 
currently president, has been 
advanced to chairman of the 
board and will continue as chief 
executive officer. Burkett W. 
Huey has been appointed 
managing director of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association, succeeding Wood. 

Crawford H. Ellis, a founder and 
president of Pan-American Life 
since its organization in 1911, 
has been elected to the newly 
created post of board chairman. 
John Y. Ruddock, formerly exec- 
utive vice president, has been 
elected president. R. L. Hinder- 
mann and Fritz G. Lindley, both 
vice presidents, have been elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 

Harry E. McClain has been named 
Insurance Commissioner of In- 
diana. 

George E. Fries, first vice presi- 
dent of Government Employees 
Life, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Ervin J. Dickey, Jr., vice president 
of Anchor Casualty and Ameri- 
can Empire, has been elected 
executive vice president of 
Agricultural Insurance. 

Hal B. O’Connor has been elected 
a vice president of American 
Mutual Liability, Wakefield, 
Mass. He had been with Hard- 
ware Mutual, Stevens Point, for 
21 years before joining Ameri- 
can Mutual last November as 
director of the planning depart- 
ment. 

Clifford A. Peterson has been 
elected vice president of Wor- 
cester Mutual. John Adam, Jr. 
was elected vice president of 
Guarantee Mutual. 


Samuel H. Shriver (above |.), previously 
senior vice president and treasurer of 
Alexander & Alexander, has been elected 
president. Former U. S. Senator John D. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., (above r.) has been named 
an executive vice president and is in charge 
of the firm's Clarksburg, W. Va., office. 


Richard S. Brockway, currently 
assistant treasurer, has been 
elected vice president of the 
United States Aviation Under- 
writers. 

William S. Brenckle, president and 
general manager of Natural 
L. P. Gas, has been elected to 

Continued on page 72 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 71 


the board of directors of Wis- 
consin Life. 

George H. Brown, Jr., president 
and director of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; John F. 
Headly, attorney, and William 
F. Kelly, president and director 
of the First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, have 








house of original ideas 


The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he 
represents stems in very large measure from the repu- 
tation his company has earned over the years for the 
introduction of really original ideas in the life in- 
surance business. He is proud to say he was the first 
to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase Option, 
the Cradle Protection plan and the Wife Protection 
Rider in his brief case. Carefully chosen and thor- 
oughly trained, the typical Bankerslifeman has service 
as his watchword. This means that his professional 
presentation of the new ideas from his company will 
see to it that his clientele gets optimum benefits from 


“‘The Company That Fits The Need.” 


BANKERS Cife COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


been elected to the board of Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. 


Walter J. Dodd, 
previously assistant 
vice president, has 
been named vice 
president of Ameri- 
can Casualty and 
its subsidiary, Valley 
Forge Insurance. 


Edward Patterson has_ been 
elected to the board of the 
Policy Matic Corporation of 
America. The company manufac- 



































tures and distributes a patented 
insurance vending machine soon 
to offer land travel insurance 
underwritten by the Beneficial 
Standard Life Groups of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Clarence L. Landen, Jr. (above |.), pre- 
viously executive vice president, has been 
named president of the Central National 
and Protective National. Both companies 
are members of the Central National Group 
of Omaha. Norman T. Carson (r.), for- 
merly president of Central National Life, 
has been made chairman of the executive 
committee of the group companies. J. Earl 
Thompson has been promoted from presi- 
dent to vice-chairman of the board for 
the group. William A. Waldie has been 
named vice president and director of 
agencies for Central National Life. 


Kenneth L. Anderson, CLU, has 
been named executive vice pres- 
ident of Research and Review 
Service of America. He had been 
vice president and managing 
editor. 

Charles Spencer Bissell, invest- 
ment broker, has been elected 
a director of the Travelers, fill- 
ing a vacancy left by the recent 
death of C. Luther Spencer, Jr. 


Leonard N. Twomey 
has joined the Peo- 
ples-Home Life of 
Indiana as a vice 
president. He was 
previously a _ vice 
president of Cen- 
tral Standard Life. 


Morris E. Brown, United Pacific 
vice president, has been elected 
to the board of the Bureau of 
Contract Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Roland H. Lange, assistant to the 
president of Hartford Fire, has 
been re-elected president of the 
Insurance Information Institute. 
Frank Boyle, vice president of 
Employer’s Fire was elected a 
director. 

Stanley Marcus, president of Nei- 
man-Marcus Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of New York Life. 
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A. B. Halverson and Meno T. 
Lake, former 2nd vice presi- 
dents, have been named vice 
president and vice president and 
actuary, respectively, for Occi- 
dental Life of California. 

Charles M. Rowley, chief engineer, 
has been elected a vice president 
of American Manufacturers 
Mutual. 

Charles C. Rose, formerly second 
vice president, has been elected 
vice president in charge of 
benefits administration. Roger 
L. McGargill was elected a vice 
president and will supervise the 
rehabilitation division for Mu- 
tual of Omaha. 


Joseph E. Doti has 
been appointed a 
vice president of 
the Marine Office 
of America. He has 
supervision of marine 
protection and in- 
demnity claims. 


Harry H. Hagemann, general 
counsel, has been elected a vice 
president and was appointed to 
the executive committee of 
Lutheran Mutual Life. 

Bernard E. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed vice president and 
director of ordinary agencies 
for Knights Life, member of the 
American General Group, Texas. 
He was formerly vice president 
and agency director for Appa- 
lachian National Life. 

James F. Wyatt, previously secre- 
tary, has been elected vice 
president and secretary of Hart- 
ford Fire. 

Lewis P. Seiler, president of Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation, 
has been elected a director and 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of American Reciprocal 
Insurers. 


Richard E£. Henne 
has been elected 
vice president-group 
of Michigan Life. 
He was formerly 
secretary, actuary 
and field superin- 
tendent of Gleaner 
Life, Michigan. 


Robert M. Best, CLU, has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of the agency department for 
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Security Mutual. Harland L. 
Knight was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of public rela- 
tions. 


James M. Mulchahey (above |.), general 
sales manager, and Laurence A. Landgraf, 
assistant general manager, have been 
named vice presidents of Financial Indem- 
nity, Los Angeles. Company handles spe- 
cialty auto insurance. 


John T. Gurash, president, Pacific 
Employers, has been elected 
president of Western Insurance 
Information Service. James G. 
Shields, executive vice president 
of Industrial Indemnity, is vice 
president; as secretary-trea- 
surer, Leonard T. Backus, vice 
president, Fireman’s Fund. 


Richard ©. Hunt 
has beer elected 
treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of 
Travelers Health As- 
sociation, Omaha. 
He succeeds the late 


R. E. Pratt. 


J. Henry Smith, underwriting vice 
president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York, 
has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Medical Information Bureau. 


John F. Shallenber- 
ger, previously su- 
perintendent of 
agencies, has been 
appointed vice pres- 
ident and director 
of agencies for 
Capitol Life, Den- 
ver. 


Howard Dady has been elected 
assistant vice president of Old 
Line Life. Arthur Blasewitz, 
company auditor, has been nam- 
ed assistant secretary. 

Vaughan P. Simmons, M.D., has 
been appointed medical director 
of Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds Lauritz S. 
Ylvisaker, M.D., who is retiring. 

Dwight M. McCracken, vice presi- 

Continued on page 74 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 
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dent, Liberty Mutual, has been 
elected chairman of the board 
of governors of the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety. 
. M. T. Bailey, F.S.A., formerly 
assistant actuary, has been nam- 
ed associate actuary of Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. 

John M. Bragg, vice president and 
actuary, has been elected to the 
board of Life of Georgia. Jason 
B. Gillilaad has moved up from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president and general counsel. 
John M. Jackson, Jr., was named 
vice president and manager of 
agencies, and W. Edward Le- 
land became vice president and 
mortgage loan manager. 

John D. Brundage, CLU, president 
and chief operating officer, will 
take on the additional duties of 
chief executive officer for Bank- 
ers National Life. 

F. Sandford Astarita, board chair- 


“man of Montclair 


National 
Bank and Trust, has’ been 
elected to the board of Bankers 
National Life. 


Peter J. Korsan has been elected 


vice president of Reliance In- 
surance and will head the newly 
created multiple lines depart- 
ment. Richard Marlink suc- 
ceeded him as secretary and 
general counsel. 


Edward J. Falls, 
former administra- 
tive vice president 
of Pacific Fidelity, 
Los Angeles, has 
been named admin- 
istrative assistant to 
the president of 
Fidelity Interstate 
Life of Pennsylvania. 
Both firms are sub- 
sidiaries of Benefi- 
cial Standard Life. 


Charles A. Bell, formerly secre- 


tary, has been elected vice 
president and_ secretary of 
Bankers National Life. Albert 
C. Windolf, treasurer and comp- 
troller, was elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Carl W. Solenberger, actuary, has 


been elected vice _ president- 
actuary for Franklin Life. 


Kerwin T. McClel- 
land, C.P.A. has 
been appointed 
comptroller of Old 
Republic Life. He 
has been with the 
Louisiana Insurance 
Rating Commission. 


Charles L. Ghent, formerly with 


Guardian Life, has been ap- 
pointed director of accident and 
sickness insurance sales for 
Mutual of New York. 


Walter G. Gastil, Western States 


director of agencies for Con- 
necticut General Life, has been 
elected first vice chairman of 
the newly organized Western 
Agency Officers Association. 


W. G. Bilbrey, Jr., formerly a gen- 


eral agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has joined the staff 
of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association as a 
consultant in the company re- 
lations division. 


C. W. Moores has been named 


director of public relations for 
Great Southern Life. 





Company Cooperation Helps Make 


THE GIG) DIFFERENCE 


in Insurance... 


You'll find us behind you 100%! 








Spectator 
REPRINT 


“Highest Interest in Two Decades,” 
reprinted from our January 196] 
issue is now available. The reprint 
shows a comprehensive table on the 


Gross Rate of Interest Earned for 
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Malpractice Rates 


Continued from page 38 


dicated the lower premiums were 
not caused merely by lower claims 
through fewer suits filed against 
doctors. The losses had leveled off, 
one said, but it would be some time 
before the carriers would be sure 
that losses in this line are declining. 


Another reason for the drop, a 
medical insurance administrator in- 
dicated, was a more accurate appor- 
tioning of the risks between sur- 
geons and non-surgeons. 

But other authorities were cited 
to indicate that the doctors should 
not expect malpractice 
rates to continue dropping. More 
liberal court awards as well as more 
interpretation of liability 
would keep losses high, they in- 


liberal 


sisted. 


years 


insurance 


On the question of broader lia- 
bility, the article stated, 
case, a patient was awarded sizable 
damages against a surgeon who’d 
left a needle in her stomach nine 
earlier. 
Pennsylvania courts had applied 
the state’s two-year statute of limi- 
tations very strictly. But in cases 
like this, the court ruled, the statute 
doesn’t even begin to run until the 
foreign object has been removed 


“In one 


Before this suit, 


from the patient.” © 





Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines, 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space. 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


D-2—Cas. Claims Adj., 30's, 10 yrs. 
co. adj. exp., college and law school 
grad., Midwest, West pref., full de- 
tails on request. Salary range 
$8,500. 

A-70—Reinsurance Brokers well- 
est. have pos. for man with suc- 
cessful personal prod. Advance- 
ment, oppor 

A-7 — Assoc. Group Sls. Mer. 
Multi-million dollar AGH agcy. will 
make attrac. offer to right man. 
Sls. mgmt. exp., prom. and PR skills 
and admin. ability req. Give full de- 
tails 

G-14—Life Underwr. with 5 yrs. 
H.O. and supv. exp. must know 
how to set up life records from 
receipt of application to issue of 
policy. Eastern Pa. Salary area 


$8,000 

D-4—PR Dir. Exp. in both pub. rel 
and ins. Usual PR duties plus res- 
pon. for monthly agts. mag. and 
quarterly employee house organ 
Salary based on exp 

B-38 — H.O. Life Underw. South- 
west. $8,000. Co. has opening for 
young man exp. in H.O. underw. & 
staff superv. 

B-40—Life Systems & Proc. Ana- 
lyst. Midwest. $10,000. Widely 
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known co. with exc. rep. Advance. 
poten 

B-52—Gr. Asst. Claim Mgr. Mid- 
west. $6,000 with advance. poten 
Age to 45. Min. 2 yrs. exp., thor 
versed in Major Med. 

B-81—Life Agcy. Dir. East. $18,- 
000. Good production record req 
Exp. in recruit., train., superv 
B-95—Life Off. Mgr. West Coast. 
$10,000. Age to 35. Pref. actuarial 
student or man with math backgr. 
Superv. & coll. exp. des. 

H-24— Multiple Line Superv. 
Southwest. $9,000. Eastern co 
needs man to function in dual un- 
derwr./production cap. Fire more 
imp. than casualty. 

H-28—Fire Underw. Superv. East 
$7,800. Pos. open in H.O. Min. 5 
yrs. exp., well versed in fire con- 
tracts 

H-38—Marine Superv. Midwest 
$10,000. Age to 35. Coll. deg. man- 
datory. Min. 7 yrs. divers. exp 
H-68—Multiple Line Ch. Accent. 
Midwest. $10,000. H.O. in city off 
exc. living cond. Min. 5 yrs. gen 
Ins. accnt. exp. 

H-78—Fire Underw. Midwest. $ 
000. Age to 35. Must have backer 
of pers. G commerc. underw. of 
fire & allied lines 

D-12—Reg. Mgr. to dev. territory 





in choice of 42. states. 
backgr. preferred. Salary open, 
liberal bonus plan, opp. for un- 
limited earnings. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. 

K-31— Fire Loss Supv. $7,200, 
Midwest. Widely-known carrier 
has spot for man exp’d in handling 
fire and allied lines losses. Supv 
backgr. required. 

K-51—Asst. Cas. Claims Mgr. 
$8,500, Midwest. Legal degree 
mand. Must be conversant with 
Br. Of. procedures and have back- 
gr. of adj. exp. 

K-71—Cas. Asst. Treas. $11,000, 
Midwest. Well-est. carrier has 
opening for indiv. exp'd in tax re- 
ports, annual statement prep., etc 
K-91 — Cas. Underwriting Mer. 
$9,000, Midwest. Age to 40. Pos. 
available to man with diversified 
exp. inc. Retro. Comp. 

H-79—Cas. Mgr. $10,000 North- 
west. Large brokerage house needs 
accts. exec. to supv. underwriting 
and placement of all cas. lines 
H-65—Life Gen. Agt. $13,000, 
East. Long-estd. co. has pos. open 
for exp'd. life man with good rec- 
ord of prod., training, recruiting. 
H-57—Group Mgr. $10,000 plus, 
East. Midwestern co. offers op 
to exp’d. group man, preferably 
with some pension exp 
B-62—Group AGH Underwriter. 
$8,500, Midwest. Min. 5 yrs. un- 
derwr. exp. req. Must be conserv- 
ative underwr. who can make 
decisions 

B-79 — Life Actuary. $11,000, 
Southwest. Excel. op. for Assoc 
with some actuaria pen- 
sion and profit sharing plans 


exp n 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


A-11— Executive qual. for high 
echelon pos., exp’d in all mgrl. as- 
pects of life ins. cos., 10 yrs. spe- 
cializing in group ins., consid. exp 
in ops. of reins. co. & rec. as con- 
sul. of new life cos. has consid 


lems 

C-6— Personnel Dir. 
college grad., 6 yrs. exp. all phases 
personnel, last 1% yrs. with large 


mult. line ins. co. Prefer South or 


West. Making $9,600. 

M-5—Life Supt. of Agcy/Agcy Dir. 
39 yrs. old. Coll. & NIAMA grad 
Outstanding agcy. bldg. record as 
gen. mgr. of major life/AGS co 
Desires reloc. SE pref. Tenn., Miss. 
or Ala. Min sal. $14,000. 
M-30—Agt. with 20 yrs. exp. in 


Agcy. | 





| derwr., production, train 
| Exc. record of vol 
| from agencies. Loc. pref. East, Mid- 
| South, Southwest. Making $15,000 
| P-88—Life 


Early 30's, | cru 


| Gen. Agt. with record of 


on-can. AGH field 
connections with mult 
tro. this type of cov 
agcies. in Northern II!. area 
D-25—Adm. Exec. seeks pos. either 
with life, fire or cas. co. Exp. in 
acctg., underwr., claims, etc. Age 
42. 6 yrs. in sls. and sls. mgmt 
Loc. open 

N-4—Life Underwr., chartered, 50, 
seeks mgmt. or spec. agt. pos 
Seven yrs. with Nationwide as agt., 
dist. sls. mgr., financial plans ad- 
viser. Prefer New Jersey 
W-8—Investigator/ Adjuster. Exp’d. 
life, AGS, group, wishes part-time 
employment. References. Salary 
moderate 

E-80—Cas. Mgr. Late 30's, coll. 
deg. Nearly 15 yrs. exp. with one 
co. Backgr. inc. Spec. Agt. & di- 
vers. H.O. superv. G adm. Loc. 
open. Salary $12,000 

E-82—Cas. Claims Mgr. 30's, coll 
grad. with law deg. Ten yrs. claim 
exp. with heavy auto & liability 
backgr. Loc. open, except South 
Making $10,000. 

E-85—Mult. Line Underw. 30's, 
coll. grad. Eight yrs. divers. exp. in 
fire & allied lines, auto, workmen's 
comp., gen. cas. Exp. superv. Loc.: 
Midwest or West. Making $6,800 
E-95—Bond Produc. Superv. 30's, 
coll. deg. Nearly 15 yrs. ins. backgr 
inc. 10 yrs. spec. in fidelity & 
surety. proved production record. 
Loc. open. Making $8,000 
E-99—Mult. Line Adm. Asst. 30's, 
coll. deg. Seven yrs. two-co. exp 
inc. underwr. and divers. act. in 
H.O. adm. Loc. open. Making $11,- 
100 

P-84—Life Agcy. Dir. Early 40's 
15 yrs. divers. Life exp. inc. un- 
& superv 
development 


desires field 


30's 
inc 


Underwr. Early 
More than 12 yrs. H.O. exp. 
underwr. standard & substan. risks 
and staff superv. Loc. Midwest 
pref. Making $7,800 


d. | P-92—Life Gen. Agt. Early 40's 
knowl. of their procedures & prob- | 


] 


15 yrs. life backgr. Five yrs. as 
pers. producer foll. by superv., re- 
cruit. & train. act. Loc.: pref. Fla 
Making $12,000 

B-20—Life Gen. Agt./Br. Mgr. 
Late 30’s, coll. backgr. Pres. Assoc. 
good pers 
production. Exp. in recruit. & 
train. Loc.: East. Making $11,000 
B-36—Life Claims Atty. Early 40's 
Legal deg. Divers. act. inc. exp. in 
Claims, policy forms, tax reporting, 
claims records & controls. Loc 
open. Making $9,000. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is 
the advertising contract. 


ublished as a convenience and not as part of 
very care will be taken to index correctly. 


No 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.. 
Remington Adv. 
Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet 
America Fore POET ie 
Prince & Co. 
American Appraisal 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
American Casualty ............ 
Richard A. Foley 
American Fire & Casualty .... 
American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 
American |. U. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
B 


Cover 2 


21-24 


Bankers of lowa 

Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 

Brown & Richardson 

Business Men's Assurance 
Potts Woodbury 


Camden Fire 
Ecoff & James 
Coats & Burchard ; 
Klau Van-Pietersom- Deslep 
Continental Casualty 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Crum & Forster 
Abrams & Bogue 
D 
Miles, M. 
E 
Employers' Group 
Sutherland -Abbott 
Equitable Life Assur. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Dawson, 


Equitable Life of lowa ..Cover 3 
Shelton R. Houx 
F 
Fidelity Mutual Life ...... 
Adrian Bauer & Alan ‘hen 
G 
General American Life 
Frank Block Assoc. 
Grain Dealers Mutual............ 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight ..... 
Higgins, E. P. 
l 
Insurance Co. of N. America Cover 
N. W. Ayer & Sons 
J 


Hancock ... 
L 
Life of Georgia . 

Liller, Neal Battle & Ulodeey 
Lincoln National Life . 
London Assurance 

Kirschner & Co. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty .... 
M 
Maryland Casualty 

J. M. Mathes & Co. 
Metropolitan Life . 

Young & Rubicam 
Millers National ... 

Vaughan, Thain & Snenter 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual of Omaha 

Bozell & Jacobs 

N 
North American Reinsurance 

Abrams & Bogue 
Northwestern Mutual 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung 


John 


"The sooner you start this educational plan, 
the sooner you can send your kids away 


to school." 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
J. Walter Thompson 
° 
Ohio State Life ..... Oi os's 
Wheeler Kight & Geiney 
P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Pilot Life .. 
Lavidge & Davis 
Prudential 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 
R 
Republic National Life . 41, 42 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Royal Exchange 
Bruce Angus 
Ss 
St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce 
Alfred L. Lino 


Security Conn. Insurance 
Remsen Adv. 
Security Mutual New York ...... 
Joseph F. Callo 
Spencer, Chas. D. .. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Ins. Ofc. 
Bruce & Angus 
U 
Union Central Life ... 
U. S. Casualty 


Viewlex 5 
Marwel Adv. 
w 
Western & Southern . 
Woodward & Fondiller 











FIELD SUPPORT 
THAT MEANS 
SOMETHING 


Fidelity Mutual operates on the belief that 
progress is dependent on the welfare and success of 
every Agent and General Agent. 

Our trained staff of field-experienced coun- 
selors helps achieve this welfare and success. Each 
member of our 70 agencies has frequent opportu- 
nity to tap the experience of these traveling envoys 
— to confer on his efforts, aspirations, successes — 


and frustrations. 


This kind of support explains, in part, the high 
morale of our field force and the outstanding job it 
is doing in life underwriting. 
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Sent in Your 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Yet? 


Each year, THE SPECTATOR’s staff and 
other experts cast critical eyes over the 
crop of financial reports by insurance com- 
panies to their stockholders and/or policy- 


holders. 


These reports, 


in elaborate bro- 


chures or tiny leaflets from all types of 


insurance companies, 


are compared with 


standards developed through six years of 


study. 


Finally, outside experts pick the best in 
all categories and tell about the winners in 
the June issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

See that your company’s Annual Report 
is mailed to THE SPECTATOR right away. 
The deadline for entries is APRIL 15, 1961. 


Mail your reports to: 


Report Survey 
The Spectator 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 


Philadelphia 39, 


Pa. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
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SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


KEYS 10 


THE, (REY COMPANY... 


Fie associates of “The Key 
Company” know that selling is 
easier with the “Key to Security” 
personal programming service. 
They know that it opens doors, 
holds and builds interest, and 
closes sales. They know, too, 
that it results in greater amounts 
and larger premiums with better 
persistency. 


The “Key to Security” is just 
one of the many reasons why 
Equitable Men know they can 
grow with “The Key Company.” 





Equitable Life 


of lowa 


FOUNDED 1867—DES MOINES 





Q. Mr. Watt, how long have you been selling Q. What competitive advantages does 
INA’s Homeowners offer ? 


INA’s Homeowners Policy? 


; 


4 









A. Several! Others put personal liability limits 
at $10,000. INA’s is $25,000 in most states. 
And with medical limits, INA’s is 
twice the others in most states. 





A. Just ten years, now. We started a month after 
INA invented it. 






Q. Strong sales points. Then Homeowners 
really has been a good thing 
for the Watt & Dobson Agency? 





Cutting paperwork reduces our overhead. 
We find that we can write more business 

and net a better profit. Gives us more time 
for selling and service, too. 


. It sure has! INA’s whole philosophy of 
constantly broadening coverages while 
streamlining, simplifying, “packaging” 
removes quite a clerical burden from us. 

















Q. How about the agent-INA relationship on claims? 


Yew 


Md INA says in its advertising, 
“When the chips are down, 

the chips are there.” That’s 
always been true in our Case. 








Success with Homeowners led us naturally into 
Life. When INA offered the new Life facilities, 
it proved a golden opportunity for us 

to broaden service and build our profits further. 
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